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Botes. 

NOTES AND QUERIES CONCERNING LORETO. 

Not long ago I came to the church towards 
which so many pilgrim feet have toiled, the fortress- 
like edifice that guards the world-famed “‘ Santa 
Casa.” Of that or of any other of the treasures it 
evsbrines this is not the place to speak from a 
religious point of view ; but I may fitly tell of a 
source of philologic interest that ye 
tevealed itself as, in company with a friend, 
lingered within the sacred precincts, On the 
walls of the nave—big, bald, commonplace, and 
disappoioting—are eight marble tablets, which set 
forth the history of the transmigrations of the Holy 
House in various languages for the benefit of men 
of far-off lands who come to visit it. An account 
of its adventures was drawn up by Peter George 
Tolomei, called Il Teramano from his birthplace, 
who wrote a book on the Sanctuary of Loreto about 
1465 ; this abstract may be read in the original 
Latin on pp. 250-2 of ‘ Loreto, the New Nazareth, 
and its Centenary Jubilee’ (1895), an enthusiastic, 
bat not altogether satisfying work compiled by 
William Garratt, M.A., Chamberlain of the 
Holy House.” In 1634 Robert Corbington, 
Jesuit priest, about whom I crave for further in- 
formation, rendered the Latin of Il] Teramano into 
living tongues ; and an English version, claimed by 
him and taken from one of the tablets I have men- 
tioned, is given by Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare in 


* Cities of Central Italy,’ vol. ii, pp. 100,101. It 
is headed ‘‘ Miraculous origin and translation of 
our Blessed Lady of Loreto” and begins :— 

‘The church of Loreto was a chamber of the house 
of the B, V. nigh Hieruralem, in the citty of Nazareth, in 
which she was born and bred and saluted by the Angel, 
and therein conceaved and brought up her sonne Jesus to 
the age of twelue yeares.” 

The English is that of Corbington’s time, and one 
would have thought it might have sufficed for the 
information of all the comers who spoke that lan- 
guage. But there is yet another tablet among the 
eight, which appeals to our nation, whereon the 
polyglot priest mak+s bimself responsible for a 
construe of Jl Teramano more arcbaic in phrase 
and spelling than the version quoted by Mr. Hare, 
and through which an honest Northern accent per- 
meates. It was by means of an opera-glass and 
much patience that my friend and I were enabled 
to possess ourselves of the quaint narrative, which 
imperfect light and some tricks of time made it 
anything but easy to decipher. I hope there be 
lovers of ‘N. & Q.’ who will care to scan the 
result of our labours and to speculate as we have 
done on the raison d’étre of this particular text, 
which so far as I am aware has not bitherto been 
printed. My own opinion is that when Robert 
Corbington was at work on the inscriptions he 
merely edited this, which had been made afore- 
time, and contented himeelf with bringing Eoglish 
“up to date” in the translation I bave referred to 
as occurring in Hare. From him I have supplied 
words that were particularly illegible on our tablet 
and bave indicated them by means of italic type : 

“ The wondrvs flittinge of the Kirk of ovr Blest Ledy 
of Lavreto.—The kirk of Lavreto was a chavmber in the 
hovee of the blest Vergin neir Jiervealem in the towne 
of Nazaret in whilk she was borne and bred* and greeted 
by the angel and thairin also conceaved and novrisht 
bar sonne Jesus while be was twalle years awd, This 
cavmber efter the Ascensione of ovr B. Seviovr was b 
the Aposties allowed and made a kirk in honor of ovr B. 
Ledy and Luke framed a pictur to har likeness thair zit 
to be sein and was havnted with muccle devotion by the 
folke of the land whar it stud ele long as they were 
Catholiks bot when they forseckte the Christen feth and 
whent efter the sect t of Mahomet the angels tooke it and 
set it in Sclavonia by a town nemmed Fiumen whar net 
being honored as it sould they transported it over sea to 
a wood in the bounds of Recanati the land belonging to 
aneble dame called Lavreta frae when [or whem] it 
tuke its neme of our B. Ledy of Lavreta and thence agen 
for cavee of many tbeifries toa hill of twa brothers in 
the same bovnes and lastly for their striving for the gifts 
and oblations to the high roade neir by whar it zit stand 
marvellous for many signs graces and miracles and above 
ground without foundations whereat the indwellers of 
the towne of Recanati wha came to see it bigged a great 
wall above it zit could no man tel wher frae it came 
firet whill in the zer mocxovi, the B. V, in sleipe revelled 
to a belly devote man and he telled it to divers of autho- 
rity in this place whe presently resolving to try the 
treath of the Fisione decried to find out eatelne parsons 


* Educata in Il Teramano. 
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of credit whem they sent altogather to that end to the 
towne of Nazaret gawing them to peare with them [as 

did carrying with them] the mesur of this kirk and 
to met it with the foundatione whilk was zet to the fore 
they fand them baith alike and in a wall thairby ingravne 
that it hed stvd thair and hed forgavne the place and 
than coming back agen declared the forseide visione to 
be trew and frae that tim fourth it hes beine surely kend 
that this kirk was the cavmber of the B. V. whar to 
christens begun then and hes ever efter bed muccle 
devotione for that in it she hes dun and dus many and 
many mirakels, Ave frier Paule de Sylva an eremit of 
muccle lines wha woned in a cell neir-by this kirk 
whar daily he went to Mattins seyd that for ten zeirs one 
the eight of September tweye hours before day he sawe 
a light descend from heaven upon it whilk he seyd was 
the B. V. wha thair shawed harself one the feest of bar 
birth. In proofe of all whilk twa verteous men of the 

toune of Recanati many times avowed to me Pvier* 

Terreman and governor of the forseyd kirk as fol- 
loweth one of them nemmed Pavie Renalduci affermed 
that his grandsyres grandsyre saw whan the Angels 
broght it over sea setting it in the forseyd wood and hed 
aft frequented it thair the other nemmed Francis Prior 
sicklik seyd that his grandsyre being a bunder and 
twantie zeirs awd hed also meikle havnted in the same 

and for a mere sure testimony that it had beine 
thair he re that his grandsyres grandsyre hed a 
hovse beside it wharin he dwelled and that in his dayes 
it was bared by the angels frae thence to the hill of the 
twye brothers whar they set it as seyd. 

* By decree of the meikle worthy Monsignor Vincent 
Casal of Bologna ruler of this belly place vnder the pro- 
tection of the most worthy Cardinal Moroni 

“TI Robert Corbington Priest of the Company of Jesus 
in the seir mpoxxxv here trulie transla the pre- 
misses out of the Latin storie hangged up in the seyd 


kirk 
“To the praise and glorie of the mest pvre and 
immaculate Virgin.” 


I observe that the author of ‘ Names and their 
Meanings’ does not countenance the teaching of 
Tl Teramano, who says the church was called after 
the lady “‘ qua vocabatur Loreta.” Canon Taylor 
writes of the Holy House having been deposited in 
a laurel grove —= by angels, and adds, “ It 
is officially called ‘Sacellam gloriose Virginis in 
Laureto.’” Mr. Garratt also notes (p. 83) :— 

“The district of Loreto existed in pagan times, and 
took its name from a laurel grove containing a heathen 
temple, but the town was not built till after the arrival 
of the Holy House. By a coincidence, the lady who 
owned the wood where the Holy House remained for 
eight months was named Lauretta, and her memory bas 
become immortal by being associated with this great 


Sr. 


“THERE ARE NO BIRDS THIS YEAR IN LAST 
year’s nest.”—I quote this oy from Faller’s 
* Gnomologia,’ and readers of ‘ Don Quixote’ will 
recognize in it an old acquaintance. My reason 
for directing attention to it is that it is made use 
of by the writer of an article in the Edinburgh 
Review for April, entitled ‘ Novels of the Italian 
Renaissance,’ in the following context. In some 


* Preposito, Teramano. Prefect, Hare. 


introductory observations on the imperfection of 
our endeavours to realize the past, because “ ther 
remains something no skill can resuscitate, some 
tint of mistlight or sunlight, some sound, or it 
may be some silence, which gave that indefinits 
en we name atmosphere,” the reviewer 
asks :— 

“Who can for a moment dream 
Virgin, beset by roses and angels, who ee ee 
the walls of a London gallery, bears for him the sem. 
blance she bore for the generations who held her i 
in their heart? Who can imagine that the black-letter 
romance tells the same story to him that it told to our 
forebears when the world was four hundred years 
yeast True and true and three times true is that 
a proverb, ‘There is no bird in any last year's 

I have alluded to the fact that the is 
Spanish ; it occurs in ‘Don Quijote,’ II, lxxiy,; 
‘* En los nidos de antafio no hay pajaros hogaiio,” 
But from the ‘‘ ingenioso hidalgo ” to the Seddnow 
is a long leap back, and I doubt if there be any 
higher authority than a treacherous memory for 
assigning the proverb to a people of whom our 
knowledge is little better than nothing. Maybe 
“Sadducean” is a blunder for ‘ Saavedran,” 
Again, the meaning attached by the reviewer to 
this pet proverb of his is questionable, The phrase 
is explained by the ‘ Diccionario de la 
Castellana’ of the Spanish Academy in 1783 as a 

use of the difficul finding it when sought, 
and is aptly prac with this signification by 
Longfellow at the end of his poem, ‘It is not 
always May’:— 
Enjoy the spring of love and 
For time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year’s nest, 


Don Quixote uses it as a rebuke to persons prol- 
fering him advice which it was impossible to 

the opportunity being past. “ Yo fui loco,” 
says, “‘y ya soy cuerdo” (I was mad, and now! 
am in my senses). Howa erb of which our 
equivalent is “Take Time by the forelock” css 
serve to give point to the Edinburgh reviewer's 
remarks above quoted is not clear to me, The 
“Sadducean” meaning—quien sabe?—may be 
different from the Spanish, but I am tempted t 
think that the reviewer's notions are as hazy about 
the meaning as about the source. FF. Apams. 


Granam Famuity.—Really the matter is not one 
of great importance, but it happened that while! 
was consulting your file on other subjects, I lighted 
upon some correspondence regarding ms of 
that name which I bear personally. corre- 
spondence occurs in the third volume of your first 
1851, 

e omission from later Scottish biographical 
icti of one person of my name is accounted 
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for fact that in the literary world of the 
time his name of James Grahame was over- 
iadowed by that of his uncle, James Grahame, 
the religious t, the friend of Wordsworth, 
Seott, Campbell, and of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 
sho was the author of ‘The Sabbath,’ ‘ British 
Georgics,’ ‘Mary Queen of Scots,’ ‘The Birds of 
Scotland,’ &c. But another reason subsists for 
the non-remembrance of the nephew. His whole 


mritings of any note were directed to the subjects 
of slavery, and the successful achievement of the 


history of America from the New England point 
of view. When first published it was attacked 
the celebrated George Bancroft, and defended in a 
published pamphlet by Josiah Quincy, then Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass, ; and I 
saw in 1892, by the kindness of Mr. Justin Winsor, 
the Librarian of Harvard, the original copy of that 
‘History’ with my relation’s notes for the American 
edition. Grahame was made an LL.D. of Harvard 
honoris causa, 

A contributor to your correspondence on the 


independence of the United States of America. | subject signing himself J. M. has got confused as 
His magnum opus was ‘A History of the United | to the family relationships, and refers to a James 


States of America.’ 


If any one refers to Mr. Justin Winsor’s|and who was my father’s brother. 


| Grahame who died in 1817, at the age of twenty, 


There were 


‘History of America,’ 1887, he will find that | three men of the same family and the same name 
this James Grahame’s ‘History,’ written in | living at the same time, asa brief pedigree appended 
127, is still a standard authority on the national | will show :— 
Thomas Grahame==Margaret Robertson (of the Struan family). 
| 


Robert oe of Whitehill, 


1, The Rev. James | mar. Hannah, 


Jean, “<a Archibald 


mar. Miss Geddes. (Lord only child of Richard Graham, of the Mote, Grahame, of Dalmar- 
vost of 1833.) Annan ; issue; d, 181). 
| | | 
Thomas Grahame, of 2. James Grahame, Advocate, Thomas Grahame, 8. James Grahame, 
Whitehill ; issue. Edinburgh, mar, Matilda Rob- my father; b.1793, 1797, d.s.p. 1817. 


ley; issue; d. 1842. 


There were thus three men of the same name 
and family living at the same time, Nos. 1 and 2 
being distinguished literary men and the third 
quite unmarked ; but without doubt No. 2 left a 
greater literary mark behind him than No. 1. 

Ihave the impression that Grahame’s ‘ History 
of the United States,’ first published in London in 
1897, has oy through a sixth edition, published 
at Philadelphia, the others emanating from Boston, 
and I know that in a po ular history prepared for 
visitors to the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 
be is largely referred to. By whom that popular 
history was written I do not know. 

It may interest your readers to know that the 
sme midwife brought into the world the same 
night at Boston Josiah Quincy and (Onghey) 
Lord Lyndhurst. This Justin Winsor 


“8. L."—In referring to Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s 
“Talks about Autographs,’ the writer of ‘Pages 
from Private Diary,’ in the Cornhill Magazine 
for February, p. 264, makes mention of a Shake- 
speare folio, now in possession of Sir Henry Irving, 
whieb, after belonging to Theobald and to Dr. 
Johnson, was owned by one who has written him- 
wif down “8. I.,” and left the world to guess at 
his identity. The Cornhill diarist’s conjecture is 
Scame Jenyns, and he considers that he is justified 
in entertaining it by the facts that ‘‘ Johnson had 


cat up Jenyns in a review, and used frequently to 
enyns’s 


meer at him ; it would be in keeping with J 


d. 1880 


humour to revenge bimself by putting in an 
appearance at Johnson’s sale, for dey were much 
of an age.” Surely a form of revenge so delicate 
as to be almost Christian! But why may not 
‘S$. L” have stood for Samuel Ireland, with whose 
humour it would be quite in keeping to attend 
Samuel Johnson’s sale, and to secure, if possible, 
the tome to add to his collection? The precious 
‘* William Henry” had in his possession (if he 
may be believed) both a first and a second folio 
during the time when he was aping Shakespeare. 
Sr. Swirain. 


Tar Surname Eyre.—This surname has been 
common in the Peak of Derbyshire from very early 
times, and has been borne by families of rank and 
wealth. It occurs in the fourteenth century as le 
Aier, le Eyr, le Eyre, &c. Mr. Bardsley, in his 
‘ English Surnames,’ mentions the forms le Eyr, le 
Heir, le Eir, It is the same word as the Irish 
aire, the clansman ‘‘ who possessed twenty-one 
cows and upwards, or, as we should say, had the 
franchise, and might fulfil the functions of bail, 
witness,” &c. (Prof. Sullivan, in ‘ Encyclop. Brit.,’ 
ninth edition, xiii. 257). ‘‘ If his wealth consisted 
of chattels only, he was a bd-aire, or cow-aire” 
(ibid., p. 255). At Edale, in the Peak, there were 
farms known as “ vaccaries,” which may have been 
originally occupied by “‘eyres.” There are still 
plenty of Eyres in the High Peak. 

Matzner gives the following forms of the word 
“ heir,” meaning one who inherits property: “ eir,” 
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“ heir,” “ hair,” “ air,” oe heire,” “ hayre,” “ ayre.” 
The ‘ Prompt. Parv.’ has “ eyyer” and “ eyre.” In 
the surname the meaning is “ master,”as in the Latin 
herus, and sometimes in heres: “heres apud anti- 
quos pro domino ponebstur.” The term “ heir- 
at-law” raises the suspicion that ‘‘ heir” might 
have meant ‘ master,” unless the distinguishing 
words “‘at-law” were added, just as “attorney” 
might have simply meant “agent.” We may com- 
pare the surnames Master, Earle, Lord, Franklin. 
8. 0. Appr. 


Tae Qoeen’s Watermen.—An article in the 
Globe of 21 April mentions the fact that this body 
is likely to form a part of the Jubilee procession in 
June next, and reminds us that Her Majesty bas 
never used the royal barges, which are under the 
care of Messenger, of Teddington, in his capacity 
as Queen's bargemaster. It may be well to note, 
in connexion with this reminder, that in 1783 (as 
appears from a document in my possession) an 
alteration was made in the method of payment of 
this functionary. Wm. Sawyer exercised the office 
up to 10 Oct., 1783, making a detailed charge for 
the expenses incurred, under the following heads : 

Dressing and trimming His Majesty's Barges. 

Watch and Lamp. 

Poor’s Rates, 

Scavengers. 

Church Rates, 

Parson's Dues. 

Repairs to Barge House. 

Mops and Brooms. 

And the annual disbursements amounted to about 
601. Bat a new regulation came into effect in 
October, 1783, by which a mighty economy was 
effected, the bargemaster having agreed to accept 
302. per annum in lieu of all outgoings. He had 
ong been promised that his arrears should be paid, 
and he seems to have thought a bird in the hand 
worth two in the bush, and that a definite yearly 
sum of 301. was preferable to an uncertain pay- 
ment of items amounting to a larger amount, often 
applied for and seldom paid. My impression, derived 
from some pencil memoranda on the document, is 
that he ultimately got his arrears in full. Query, 
what is the present stipend? J. E. Hopoxin. 


A Dowry ror Oarpirr Girts,—The following 
cutting from the Manchester Weekly Times of 
12 March is worthy of being garnered in ‘N. & Q.’: 

Press Association's Cardiff correspondent states 
that the Marquis of Bute has adopted a curious method 
of commemorating bis silver wedding, At a meetin 
of the Cardiff Town Council on Monday a letter was cond 
from his lordship offering to hand over to that bod 
1,0004., the yearly proceeds of which he desires shall 
be given to some girl or girls of the poorer classes 
whose marriage may be impeded by the want of money. 
Lord Bute attaches two conditions to the offer—namely, 
that the mayor for the time being, in giving the dowry, 
shall remind the bride and bi ™m of the par 
of the fund, and read to them the first eleven 


descriptive of the marriage feast at Oana, where wate 
was miraculously turned into wine, The offer wy 
accepted by the Council, and referred to the Finance 
Committee.” 


Ricuarp Lawsoy, 
Urmston, 


Woop, Hicucare. (See 8 S. xi, 288) 
—In Frederick Prickett’s ‘ History and Antiquities 
of Highgate’ (1842) this is alluded to at p, 63, 
under the heading Ken Wood. On the next pags 
occurs the following paragraph :— 

“ The earliest notice of it a in Neale’s ‘ Hi 
of the Puritans,’ from which the following is an fom 
* Venner, the fanatic, who created a disturbance at the 
head of the fifth monarchy men, in January, 1661, 
sought a retreat with his followers for a short :ime in 
Ken Wood.’” 

On the same page a quotation from ‘ The Beauties 

of England and Wales’ allades to it as Ken Wood, 

and the author himself adheres to this i 

beneath the lithographed sketch which faces 

p. 65 of the book in question. Jonn T. Pace, 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Ancets as Supporters. think that in 
many cases angels were used as merely orna- 
mental supporters, especially by ecclesiastics, 
Thus we find the shield of Bishop Kennedy 
with angels supporting it. The bishop would not 
be entitled to supporters except ornamentally, 
In one instance the shield of Prior Hepburn is 
supported from behind by a single angel, A 
modern example is that of the book-plate of Mon- 
signor Wilkinson, Catholic Bishop of Hexham, 
whose shield is sustained by angels, evidently as 
ornaments, Cardinal Beaton appears to have some- 
times used winged mermaids in the same manoer, 


Gerorce Ancous, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


** Moreter.”—Here is surely another new word 
following ‘‘ buslet.” The small-sized motor cat 
is so advertised, as I read when passing through 


the City a week ago. 
Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


A Superstition. — The following 
paragraph appeared in the South Wales Daily 
News, 16 April :— 

“The Western Morning News reports a remarkable 
case of superstition. A young woman in Penzance had 
suffered from fits, and she adopted a remedy which 
would be to most people almost as repulsive as the die 
ense itself, She procured a live toad, pluced it ina bag, 
hung it around her neck, and carried it next her body! 
The woman was cured of her fits; but she was being 
medically attended at the Penzance Infirmary at the 
same time. The woman believes, however, that this was 
a coincidence, and that her strange talieman was the 
instrument of her cure.” 

F. C. Binxpeck Terar. 


‘* TgzroraL.”—This word I have often heard to 


verses 
of the second chapter of the Gospel of St. John, 


be derived from a stuttering pronunciation of total, 


_ 
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bat perbaps it worthy | out milk or sugar, and this was what she called a 
droom in ‘N. & Q.’ to state that in reading the | rufin drop. She was born in Birmingham, but 
a weekly newspaper published at | spent good many of her early years in Somerset- 


Swansea, for 10 Feb., 1837, I found this derivation | shire, a few miles from Bristol, and there, I pre- 


grea 


a Mr. Samuel Taylor from Birmingham, | sume, she picked up the expression, inasmuch as I 
of Jamaica, at a meeting at Hereford the | have never heard it in the mouths of Birmingham 

week, As this quotation carries the| people. As for the practice, it still exists, and is 
Sriration so far back, I thought it would be wise | not confined to the West of England, for I now 


to make a note of it. Perhaps some one else ad know an old lady of eighty-eight, who hails from 


have met with an earlier quotation. D. M. 


Parattet Passaces.—I do not know whether 
the following parallel has been remarked :— 
The milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed. 
Shakspeare, ‘2 Henry VI.,’ I. i, 
The milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale. 
Burns, * The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 
There are a few somewhat similar passages which 
I know, and perhaps many which I do not know: 
Where the light wings of a opprest with perfume 
Wax faint o’er the gardens o} Gul in her bloom. 
Byron, ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ stanza i, 
Gul means the rose. 
That breathes Lr bank of viole 
a o 
odou 


Stealing and givin r. 
Shakespeare, ‘ Twelfth Night,’ I, i, 
Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy epoils. 
Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book iv, ll, 156-159. 
The likeness between the last two passages has 
been noticed, but so far as I know the other 
resemblances have not been observed. 
E. 


P.S.—I add the following to the other 
It is strange that I should have forgotten it :— 
And west winds with musky wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling 
Nard and Cassia’s balmy smells. 
Milton, ‘ Comus,’ Il, 989-991. 
Da, Jonnsow anp Great Titcerrerp Street. 
—One of the illustrations of an article, ‘Some Old 
Visiting Cards,’ in the April number of the Strand 
Magazine, represents a card bearing, in script 
characters, within an engrailed border: ‘‘ Dot 
Johnson | N. 81 | G. Titchfield Street.” The “ Dr. 
Johnson” may not be Samuel Johnson. If the 
card is a genuine card of Samuel Johnson, the 
inscription contravenes Hawkins’s statement that 
be did not assume the style of ‘‘ Doctor,” and 
an address which is not in the list of his 
lodgings that he gave to Boswell. 
Drommonp-MILLIKEN. 
A “Rorrix” Dror.—I write the first word as 
I used to hear my mother pronounce it, for I 
never heard any one else make use of the expres- 
tion. taking her usual tea, with milk and sugar, 


the Eastern Counties, and who daily indulges in a 
rufin drop at afternoon tea; but she does not 
know this expression, and has no other of her own 
to replace it. 

I see that Webster gives ruffin=disordered (of 
raiment) and to ruff=to roffle, disorder; and 
there is no doubt something out of due order in a 
ruffin drop. At the same time, the proper spelling 
may possibly be roughing (as roughening the 
palate), for, though my mother certainly pro- 
nounced a g when ending a word, she may never 
have seen this word written, and have pronounced 
as she heard it pronounced by people less scru- 
pulous about their final g’s. F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Gill. 


Bevis Marxs.—At p. 258 Mr. J. B. Frzmine 
suggests that the name of this locality is more 
likely to have been derived from Sir Bevis of 
Hampton than from the Abbots of Bury. The 
following is Stow’s account :— 
“Then next [to the Papey] is one great house large 
of roomes, fayre courts and garden plottes, sometimes 

rtayning to the Bassets, since that to the Abbots of 
Bary in Suffolke, and therefore called Buries Markes, 
corruptly Beuis markes, and since the dissolution of the 
Abbey of Bury to Thomas Henage the father, and to Sir 
Thomas his son.”"—‘ Survey,’ ed. 1603, p. 148. 
I cannot help thinking that this is one of Stow’s 
numerous guesses, and that if not actually derived 
from the knight of Hampton, the name probably 
owes its origin to a family with a somewhat similar 
patronymic. The “poor church of S. Augustine 
Pappey near Bewesmarkes” is mentioned in the 
will of William Cresewyk, which was dated 3 Nov., 
1405 (Sharpe’s ‘Calendar of Hastings Wills,’ ii, 
372). Underthe name of Bevys Marke, the place 
is mentioned in the will of William Bangore, dated 
9 April, 1450 (ibid., ii. 518). There was a family 
called Beauveys, which was connected with the 
City of London (ibid., ii. 244), and whose name in 
early times would have been regularly pronounced 
Bewvis or Bevis. Of. Beaulieu, pron. Bewley, 
beauty, pron. bewty, &c. The normal pronuncia- 
tion of the northern French word biaw and its 
derivatives was apparently bew or bee (cf. Reau- 
champ, Beachy=biauchief, &c.). It would be 
interesting if Pror. Sxzat could tell us, from his 
experience, to what extent the relics of the old 
Norman pronunciation still exist in England. 

The data afforded by Stow ought to be sufficient 


After 
the would take a small quantity of tea alone, 


to prove the correctness or otherwise of his story. 
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What, for instance, was the history of the con- 
nexion of the Abbots of Bury with this locality, 
and at what date did it commence? It will be 
seen that as early as 1405 the place was known 
under its present name. W. F. Pripgavx. 


Easter Ripive in Trrot.—An ancient and 
pious custom, called Easter riding, the origin of 
which may be traced back to the remote times of 
pre-Christian religion, is still observed among the 
German peasants of Tyrol as well as in the few 
Wendish or Slavonic villages of Saxony. 


all inhabitants of the neighbourhood take part in 
the festivity. Cross-bearers on horseback open 
the procession, and are followed by the priest and 
lower clergy, all on horseback, carrying the 
sanctuary, or consecrated bread and wine, and dis- 
tributing the benediction. Behind them old and 
young, women and men, follow, bare headed and 
fervently praying. The procession passes from 
the church through the village to the fields, around 
each of which they ride, to implore the blessing of 
Heaven over them, that the seed may grow, the 
summer may bring a good harvest, and that the 
year may be a happy one. xX. 


Westeyan Moyvuments.—It may interest some 
of the Wesleyan community to know that when 
the old chapel in Tottenham Court Road was taken 
down, being unsafe, all the monuments were 
removed, and are now reposing in a vault belong- 
ing to Messrs, Burke, marble masons, in Newman 
Street. It seems a vast pity that these monuments, 
some of which must be of great interest, should 
not be replaced in some chapel or building belong- 
ing to the community, or be in some way preserved 
from destruction. 

F, G. Leveson-Gower. 


Newserry Witt. (See 3° S. x. 91.)—In 
looking up the earlier reference to ‘ Peppercorn 
Rent,’ recently mentioned in your columns, I hap- 
pened to come across the query (with editorial 
reply) as above. Having something new to tell on 
the “7 I deem it well to make this communi- 
cation for the benefit of your readers. 

Tn the summer of 1894, by kind permission of 
the Rev. R. S. Gregory, Vicar of Edmonton, co, 
Middlesex, I was enabled to add his parish register 
to the long list of those records examined by me 
for historical purposes in various parts of England. 
Ever mindful in such cases to make note also of 
anything in the monumental inscriptions which 
might prove usefal to others for the like purposes, 
either in connexion with the parish or otherwise, I 
endeavoured with regard to the curious epitaph in 
question* to glean some information in verification 
or explanation of, or supplementing, the copy of 


to decay, it has long since 


the same, with notes, which I long since obtained 
from one of the original commonplace 
dated 1720, of a contemporary witness, the Rer, 
Jobn Lambe, M.A. (of Clare Hall, Camb.), then 
rector of Ridly, co. Kent, as follows :— 
In Edmonton Churchyard, Middlesex. 
Hic Jacet 
Newberry Will; 
Vitam finivit 
Cum Cochiz Pill. 


This 
Easter riding is arranged during Easter-time, and 


Quis administravit 
llamy Su. 
uantum Quantitate ? 
escio. isne Tu? 
Ne Sutor ultra Crepidam. 
Ob, Jun, 18. 1695. 
Mr. Lambe adds these notes: to the second fine 
of the epitapb, “ Scil. William Newberry ”; to the 
fourth, ‘* Pill is an English word ”—* Purgi 
pills”; and to the sixth, “ Su is English or stands 
for sutor, and then it signifies Susan Bellamy, bat 
I rather think it a Reflexion upon some Empirick 
who had been Sutor a Tayler.” The epitaph I 
translate as below :— 
Here lies Newberry Will; 
He ended his life with cochia pill. 
Who administered it? Bellamy Su. 
In what tity? Idon’t know, Do you? 
Cobbler, keep to your last ! 

He died 18 June [should be Jan.}, 1695 [i.c. 1695/6), 
It appears to relate to an ostler at the “Crom 
Keys ” tavern, who, according to the —— register, 
was buried 19 Jan., 1695/6, as “ William New- 
bery.” It is traditionally reported that his death 
was caused by an overdose of cochia (1.¢., compound 
colocynth) pills,* administered by an ignorant (if 
not, as I imagine, vindictive) fellow-servant named 
Susan Bellamy. Whether Mr, Lambe was right 
or not in his ingenious conjectures, there can be 
little doubt that the epitaph was written by 
some jealous local apothecary, who would at that 
time technically speak of such pills briefly a 
Pil. Cochia Cochie), and of the pre 
paration as ‘‘ cochia pill,” in English. 

ALpERMAN Becxrorp’s Sreeca To IIL 
(See 1* S. ii, 262.)—At the above reference # 
correspondent, an ardent loyalist, denies that the 
celebrated speech to the king, a portion of which 
is engraved in letters of gold beneath Beckford’s 
statue in the Guildhall, was ever delivered by him, 
and asserts that the speech was written by Horne 
Tooke and was by Beckford’s contrivance in 

in the minutes of the Coramon Council. If this is 
so, it is a remarkable circumstance (as is related in 
the Public Advertiser of the day) that, when in 
the same year (1770) the Lord Mayor and Cor 
poration attended to present an address to the 


* Composed of aloes, 


ve. The same are 


* Having probably been written on wood, which went 
disappeared. 


sill called cookie pills. 
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Chamberlain should have read a message to 
the deputation requesting that no answer should 
be made to the king's reply to the address. In 
those days it was very ticklish work to misrepre- 
wat what took place at Court, and Beckford’s 
and the proceedings attending the address 
on the birth of a princess were chronicled in the 
Public Gent. . without 
incurring the royal displeasure. Is it ible 
that Beckford’s celebrated speech 
attered by him, and that the glory he acquired as 
the defender of the liberties of the citizens of 
Iondon was unmerited ? Hess, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
asmes and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


— Jamieson (s.v. “ Burlaw”) 
cites the following passage : “The said John Hay 
j««»0bliges himself to provide the foresaid William 
inane house and yard, and to give him ane croft 
by the sight of barley-men, give he require the same, 
he paying the rent the barley-men puts it too.” As 
telerence Jamieson gives: “Contract A. 1721. 
State Fraser of Fraserfield, p. 327.” What is the 
meaning of this reference? I cannot find any 
entry of “ Fraser of Fraserfield ” in the Catalogue 
of Bodley’s Library, or of the British Museum. 
The form “barley-man” is not registered in the 
‘New English Dictionary.’ 

Tae Epiror or 
‘Tae Evotisa Diatecr Dictionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“Oarr."—Jamieson gives this as a Roxburgh 
word meaning “ familiar,” and says that it occurs 
in Sibbald’s ‘Glossary’ (1802) in the sense of 
“tame.” I should be glad to receive further 
information about this word from any one living 

HE Diavecr Dictionary.’ 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Escape or Cuartes I, rrom Hampron Court 
Patace, MippLesex.—The king escaped during 
the evening of Thursday, 11 Nov., 1647, crossed 
the Thames, and went immediately towards Oat- 
lands, Is the precise place known where Charles 
crossed the Thames ? 0, Mason, 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8.W, 


Hatcuments any of your 
teaders tell me whether the custom of placing 
batchments in churches is completely obsolete ; 
aod if so, when the custom ceased? I am under 


the impression that from time immemorial the 
atchments of deceased members of the Duke of 


Bedford’s family bave been, until a recent 
date, placed in the church of Chenies, in Bucking- 
hamshire, I should be glad to know what is the 
origin of the custom and what is the earliest 
example of  hatchment in existence. 

Arrnor F. G. 


Tae Orper or THe Batu.—I seek to know 
the origin and meaning of the Order of the Bath, 
I have *‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ but should be 
glad of more detailed information. L. N. 

[Information will be found in Stanley's ‘ Westminster 
Abbey.’ ‘The Manner of Creating the Knights of the 
Order of the Bath’ is reprinted in the first volume of the 
Harleian Miscellany.) 


CAT MAY LOOK aT any 
one inform me what is the origin of the above 
saying? Where does it first occur? I shall be 
glad of any information regarding it, either through 
the medium of these or sent to me direct. 
I have consulted the whole of the series of ‘N. & Q.’ 
and several works of reference, but can find 
out nothing about it, Fiorence Pracock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Sercrant Kirz.—Will some one kindly refer 
me to an account of Sergeant Kite? 8. 


May I ask if it is known in what era the Eng- 
lish monks dated the year before the use of 
the era of the Incarnation was known to them? 
Mr. Stevenson, in the notes to the ‘ Orawford 
Charters,’ maintains that this era was not intro- 
duced by St. Augustine, as J. M. Kemble 
supposed, but by Bede ; and Mr. Bradley, in the 

cademy, and Prof. Maitland, in the English 
Historical Review, have referred to Mr. Steven- 
son’s correction of Kemble’s views with —— 


Dewsperry oF Dewsperry Hatt (PRE- 
suMaBLY co. York),— Will some reader give me 
particulars of this family? The date to which my 
inquiry particularly alludes is the first balf of the 
eighteenth century. Little or no importance, I 
suppose, can be attached to the spelling of the 
name, which now may be, or is, spelt Duesbury or 
Dewsbury ; though to go further back it might be 
written (Duesborough), which was the 
old form of spelling Dewsbury, Yorks, There was 
some time last, or early this, century a family 
named Duesbury who — or founded the 
Royal Derby "Pouthte orks, Derby; but I 
cannot say if they were connected with the family 
I seek information about, whose arms are given, 
from a private source, poems (1) an eagle, or 
hawk, erect or, on an azure ground ; (2) erminois (?), 
Any details will be appreciated. Roxesy. 


Frozen Music. (See 7" S. i. 189, 259.)—At 
the above reference it is explained, on the authority 
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of Emerson (‘Quotation and Originality,’ Emer- 
son’s ‘ Works,’ 1883, vol. vi, p. 136) that the ex- 
ion “frozen music,” applied to architecture 
y Madame de Staél, is borrowed from Goethe's 
‘dumb music,” which is Vitruvius’s rule “that 
the architect must not only understand drawing 
but music.” I should be glad to know where 
Madame de Staél uses the expression, and what is 
the context. Joun Hess. 
Willesden Green. 


* Social England,’ vol. iv., 

**In 1703 the cruel game of cock-throwing, in which 
the object was to spike cocks thrown with their lege 
tied on to sharp stakes, was stopped on Shrove Tues- 
days within the City, Fighting-oock matches were as 
popular as ever.” 

Reference is given to Maloolm, v. 114, 125. 
I cannot verify these references from the copy of 
Malcolm to which I have turned. At p. 125, I 
find that “the Lord Mayor and Aldermen issued 
& proclamation forbidding the cruel practice of 
throwing at cocks on Shrove Tuesday.” Throwing 


at cocks was cruel enough, buat it had been a| Do 


popular pastime, and was celebrated in song in the 
middle of the preceding century. At p. 114 I 
find a mention of cock-fighting, comparatively a 
good sport. Where does the mention of the cruel 
game of throwing cocks at spikes occur ? 
Cairo, 


“AND YOUR PETITIONERS WILL EVER PRAY.” 
—Petitions to Parliament usually conclude in this 
way. What are the words which are omitted (but 
intended to be understood) after the | 


Is not the reference to the opening words, “ We, the 
undersigned,” &c.? 


Woopew Saxon Caurce.—Can any one tell me 
if a wooden Saxon church still exists in England ? 
I fancy I saw an account of one some years ago, 
built of the trunks of trees, and still used for 
service, I think it was said to bein one of the 
eastern counties. Z. 


Qy. Greenstead, Essex? See 8* 8. vi, 228, 297.] 


Eppis.—William Eddis was Surveyor 
of the Customs at Annapolis, in the province of 
Maryland, from 1769 to 1777. After his return to 
England there was published a book written by 
him, entitled “ Letters from America, Historical 
and Descriptive......London, Printed for the 
Author, 1792.” It is a very valuable description 
of life in the colonies at the outbreak the 
American Revolution. Iam desirous of learning 
something of Eddis’s life before he came to Mary- 
land and after his return to England. 


N 
Bernarp O, Sremer. 


Oratory anp InroxicaTion.—The late Lord 
Beaconsfield, in 1878, referred to his most dis. 
tinguished political rival as “a sophistical rheto. 
rician inebriated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity.” But I find in Joseph Sykes’s ‘ Studies 
of Pablic Men’ (second series, p. 41), — in 
1847, the observation that both Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russell 
‘speak little from impulse, nor ever carried 
away by the greatness of their subject, still lees by mere 
eloquence or combination of phrase, whilst the mere 
orator is apt to be ‘intoxicated by his own words,’” 
From whom was quoted this description of an 
orator as “intoxicated by his own words”? 

Atrrep F. 


A Goop Farivar Custom.—In the Daily New, 
17 April, it is stated that on Good Friday, st 
St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, 

“hard boiled eggs, coloured, and with « suitable text 
written on each—an ancient custom at this church—were 
given to the members of the congregation as they left 
the building at the close of the morning service.” 
Is it known how long this custom has prevailed? 
you, or any of your correspondents, know 
whether any other church has a similar custom? 
F. Brrxseck 


Doror as 4 Caristian Name.—Dolor Davis, 
born about 1600 a.p., married 29 March, 1624, 
at East Fairleigh, Kent, Margery, daughter of 
Richard Willard, of Horsmunden, Kent, yeoman, 
I wish to learn whether the name Dolor was pecaliar 
to this Davis,and what might be the origin or 
meaning of it. Must this be in the dolorous state 
of affairs surrounding the boy’s cradle? Dolor 
was ancestor to many distinguished Americans~ 
among others the present Secretary of ° Navy. 


Boston, Mass. 


Portrait oF Sir Jonw Grason, Kwr.—Is aay 

rtrait extant of Sir John Gibson, Kot., Lieut. 

Soren of Portsmouth, and first colonel of the 

28th (Gloucestershire) Regiment of in 
NQUIR 


“ CLAvUs GRIOPHILI.”—This curious term 
in a grant of land by Richard Hayle, of Flicham, 
Norfolk, to William Gunnild, of the same place, 
undated, but, to jadge by the writing, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The rent claus 
is as follows :— 

“ Reddendo inde annuatim Eustathio filio Ade 
Risinges et heredibus suis unum denarium de ceom ad 
festum Sancti Michaelis, et ad scategium Domini Regis 


uando advenerit: unum obolum nec plus nec — 
t mibi et heredibus meis unum clavum mt 
natale domini pro omnibus servitiis bus, 


I can find no explanation of this 


item of rent in Du Cange, Blount, e 
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tewhere. Guesses are possible; but perha 
sme one knows. Among the witnesses to this 
darter are John ‘‘le personesman” of Flicham 
snd John Tanator, i.¢,, Tanner. C. 


Tax OLook nis Lirez.—When I was a 
boy, more than sixty years ago, I often heard my 
grandfather relate the following story, There was 
as sentinel on duty at Windsor Castle, who was 
found asleep at his post, and was tried by court 
wartial, and found guilty, and sentenced to death, 
He, however, stated that he was awake, and that 
at twelve o'clock (midnight) he heard St. Paul's 
Cathedral clock, in London, strike thirteen. He 
uked to be respited until inquiry could be made 
about the trath of his statement. Inquiry was 
made, and the sentry’s tale proved to be true. 
This saved the man’s life, I not thought of 
this story for years ; but sitting one day recently 
in s club in Portsmouth, some conversation 
brought this story to my mind, and I related it, 
Two other gentlemen sitting near me said at once, 
“I remember my father relating the same story, 
as told to him by his father.” Is this remarkable 
saving of life recorded in the Gentleman's Maga- 
sine, or in the ‘ Annual Register,’ or elsewhere ? 

Wituram Parvez, 

Southsea, 


Taz Mowmoutn Resetuion; Mar- 
mzav,—Did the late Harriet Martineau ever 
write a novel founded on the incidents of the 
Monmouth insurrection in 1685? I had an im- 
Pression that such a tale appeared 
nambers of Once a Week, but I have searched for 
it there in vain. My memory must have misled 
me. Will any courteous reader inform me if this 
talented lady ever produced such a work? If yea, 
where, when, and under what title ? ‘Nemo. 


Cormac on Cormack.—Will any reader kindly 
farsish me with particulars relating to the origin 
name and primary locale, &c., of those who 

now bear the designation Cormac or Cormack? I 
may say that originally the family to which I 
belong came from Thurso ; there being in Caithness- 
shire large numbers bearing the patronymic Cor- 
mack, Locally it is affirmed that the first of the 
name came from Ireland ; but search on my part in 
several provincial libraries has not been conducive 
to the acquisition of trastworthy information on 

score, D. Srewart-Cormack, M.J.I. 
Edinburgh, 


Paiscess Awetia.—Were there any children 

¢ private marriage of Princess Amelia, daughter 

of King George I1I.? Particulars of their names 
aod descendents are desired. Some time since a 
ion was asked relative to ‘‘ Anne of Kew,” but 

have observed no reply, 
telation of the above ? 


in the early | I 


y | Byron at Dover. 


Steet ‘would seem to. be somewhat 


Brylies, 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF BYRON, 
(8* S. xi. 348.) 

There is considerable difficulty—in view of 
recent structural changes—in locating the precise 
site of Byron’s birthplace, The most generally 
received account is that the poet was born at No, 
16, Holles Street, Oavendish Square. Your 
correspondent is, I think, mistaken in attributing 
to No. 6 any pretensions in that matter. No, 24 
was for a long time a competitor for that proud 
distinction ; but, according to Murray’s ‘ Hand. 
book of London ’—unless the numbers of the houses 
in that street had been altered between 1788 and 
1872—Byron was born at the house which in the 
latter year was numbered 16. That fact is, I 
believe, substantiated by a bill in Mr. Murray’s 

ion, Mr. Dallas, who had excellent means 
of information, etates that Byron was born at 
Dover. In a note prefixed to his ‘ Recollections 
of the Life of Lord Byron,’ published in London 
in 1824, Mr. Dallas says :-— 

“T find in the newspapers that Lord Byron is stated 
on the urn to have been born in London, The year 
previous to the January when he was born I wason a 
visit to Captain Byron and my sister at Chantilly. Lord 
Byron's father and mother, with Mrs. Leigh, then 
Augusta Byron, a child then about four years old, were 
in France, I returned to Boulogne, where I then had a 
house, when I was visited by Mrs. Byron on her way to 
England; she was pregnant, and stopped at Dover on 
crossing the Channel, That Lord Byron was born there 

recollect being mentioned both by his uncle and my 

sister ; and I am so _ persuaded of it (Captain Byron 
and my sister soon followed and stayed some time at 
Folkestone), that I cannot even now give full credit to 
the contrary, and half suspect that his mother might 
have had him christened in London, and thus given 
grounds for a mistake.” 
That Byron was christened in London is an 
undoubted fact. On 6 Feb., 1871, the following 
certified extract was made from the register of 
baptisms in the parish of Marylebone, 

‘Baptisms in the year 1788.—March let. George 
Gordon, son of John Byron, Esqr., and Catherine, 
b, 22 inet.” 

This entry is obviously a blunder, 1 March baving 
been inserted by mistake for 29 Feb., the date of 
Byron’s birth (22 January, 1788) never having 
been disputed. We may safely assume that the 
poet was baptized 29 Feb. of that year, and that 
the entry was made on the following day, 1 March. 
In corroboration of Dallas’s statement, I refer your 
correspondent to Countess Guiccioli’s book on 
Byron, where it is stated that when Mrs. Byron 
was obliged to return to England to be confined, 
she was so far advanced in pregnancy that she 
could not reach London, but gave birth to Lord 
Under these circumstances the 
ety of affixing a mural tablet outside a shop 
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doubtful. That Mrs, Byron and her boy resided 
in that street in March, 1788, is tolerably certain, 
but that Byron was actually born there may be 
gravely disputed. Far be it from my intention to 
throw cold water upon the laudable enthusiasm of 
our correspondent and his coadjutors, but, in the 
eesseste of historical accuracy, these facts should 
be borne in mind. RicwarD Epccumse. 
38, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


My impression has always been that No, 24, 
Holles Street was the house where Byron was 
born ; Timbs, in his ‘ Curiosities of London,’ says 
* No, 24,” as also does Peter Cunningham in bis 
‘London in 1853’ (John Murray). To quote the 
latter: ‘* Lord Byron was born at No. 24, Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, where his mother was in 
lodgings.” The idea that No, 6 has any claim to 
be the poet’s birthplace is altogether new to me. 
Mr. Geo. Jouian Harvey (an old contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’), in an article on this very subject 
which appeared in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 
17 April, says :— 

24, Holles Street, the birthplace of is 
now part and parcel of a new structure stretching to 
Oxford Street, and having a large frontage on both 
streets, in which the business of mercers and drapers is 
carried on by Messrs. John Lewis & Co.” 

Mr. Harvey’s article, which is headed ‘ Byron 
Notes,’ is both interesting and suggestive with 
regard to the point raised by Mr. Ciarxe, who 
will find himself referred to therein. All who are 
interested in the matter should read it ; for Mr. 
Harvey is a keen student of Byron, and has him- 
self (as he shows in his article) endeavoured to 
bring about the fixture of another tablet. 

P. Hate. 

There ought not to be a difficulty in ascertaining 
the number of the house in Holles Street. In my 
* Index Rerum’ I, a long time since, entered “ born 
at No, 24, Holles Street, Cavendish uare, 
24 January, 1788.” I have occasionally confirmed 
the correctness of the entry by reference to autho- 
rities of which I did not take account. It is possible 
a notice of the fact appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of 1788. If I mistake not, there ap- 
peared in the [Ulustrated London News a woodcut of 
the present elevation of the house, of course in its 
then aspect. 

A curious mistake appears in the life of his lord- 
ship by J. W. Lake, as a preface to the one-volume 
edition of his works, Paris, Galignani, 1828, 
wherein it is stated that he was born at Dover. 


Grorce Wuairz. 
Ashley House, Epsom. 


In order that the committee of the Authors’ 
Olab may he furnished with the information com- 
municated to ‘N. & Q.’ I forward references 


thereto, The majori correspondents are in 
fayour of 24, H tet too 


asserts that the original number was 16, mb. 

uently altered to 24. 1" 5S. ii. 410; 4° 8, iii, 
108 ; 5 8. ii, 268, 306; iii. 439; 7" 8. viii, 
366 ; ix. 233, 275, 431 ; 8" S. i. 312. 

The Standard, dated 24 and 28 Dec., 1888 
contains letters in support of that house which 
originally bore the tablet, not i replaced. 

Everarp Home 

71, Bregknock Road, 


Miss Fareprotuer (8 S. xi. 267, 335),— 
Louisa Fairbrother, not Farebrother, was i 
associated with Covent Garden Theatre from 1830 
to 1843, with an interval from 1835 to 1837 at 
Drury Lane Theatre. She never laid claim to 
being a ‘‘celebrated actress,” but lives in the 
remembrance of old playgoers as a fair and graceful 
dancer and a very popular columbine. 
she aspired to speaking parts in extravaganza, 
Her early art was fostered under the influence and 
personal direction of Farley, an able pantomimist 
in the best sense, and she shone in the ballet 
when Davernay, Ellar, Celeste, Leroux, and poor 
Clara Webster were favourites at the footlights, 
At Covent Garden Miss Fairbrother was 
“Younger Brother” in ‘Comus,’ and Pri 
Katarina in Planché’s ‘White Cat,’ and at 
Lyceum, during the Vestris manage 
Transimenus in the ‘Golden Branch.’ I think, 
though I am not certain, that her stage career 
closed about 1848, Mr. G. Fairbrother, of Exeter 
Court, Strand, whose name figured on the Covent 
Garden bills as printer in 1835 and subsequent 
years, was, I believe, her father. ‘Our Rambles 
in Old London,’ Sampson Low, 1895, p. 95, refers 
to Miss Fairbrother’s marriage at St. John's 
Church, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell. There 
is a lithograph portrait of Louisa Fairbrother a 
columbine in Lane’s ‘ Theatrical Sketches,’ 1839. 
Evans's ‘ Catalogue of Engraved Portraits’ gives s 
Robert Fairbrother, prompter at Drury Lane 
Theatre, by P. Roberts. Louisa Fairbrother, 
better known as Mrs. FitzGeorge, died 12 Jan, 
1890. Sxy Borpes, 


Playbills in my possession show that this lady was 
at the Surrey Theatre in the years 1832, 1833, and 
1834, during the proprietorship of Mr. Osbaldiston. 
On 26 Dec., 1832, was produced a pantomime 
called ‘ Valkyrss,’ under the direction of Mr. B. 8 
Fairbrother, the of Columbine being assigned 
to Miss Fairbrother. The bills bear the printer's 
name, 8. G. Fairbrother, Exeter Court, —_— 


Beckenham. 


Tae Weertve (8 S. ix. 484; x, 140, 
185).—I was about to write suggesting Sir William 
Jones as the author of the beautiful lines quoted 
by Faruer at p. 140, when I saw that! 
was forestalled by Mr. ) at the last referenoe 
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[notice your corresy-~ndent styles Sir William Jones 
“the famous Orients.ist,” But if the following story 
told of him be correct, I doubt not that your readers 
wil consider a less imposing adjective more suit- 


able. 

It is related in a letter from Dr. Dick to Sir 
Walter Scott, written in 1819, and appears at 
p. 55 of the second volume of those charming 
‘Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott,’ recently 
published by David Douglas, of Edinburgh. The 
writer is commenting on the comparison drawn 
between Sir William and Dr. Leyden as a linguist, 
He says :— 

“T was acquainted with both......When Sir William 
urived as judge in Calcutta a friend of mine who was a 
very good Persian scholar was sitting with him when 
gme learned native gentlemen came in to pay their 

tohim. Sir William addressed them in Persian, 
ws be thought, and after some time one of them, in a 
whisper to my friend, said, ‘ Tell Sir William that we do 
not understand English, but we know that he is a learned 
Persian, and I beg you will ask him to speak to us in that 
language.’ My friend smiled, but did not chuse to 
mortify the judge. Sir William was about a dozen years 
in Bengal, where the Hindustanee is the only language 
spoken by every class, and yet he never could speak a 
sentence in it. Leyden spoke it well, and understood it 
perfectly in less than two years.” 

However, I think we must admit that, whatever 
Sir William Jones’s qualifications as a Persian lin- 
guist may have been, he could render that language 
exquisite heroics, J. S. 


Canwation S, xi. 307).—This name was 
originally given by our English herbalists to the 
double clove gilliflower only. Thus Lyte says of 
“garden Gillofers ” that “ the greatest and bravest 
sorte of them are called Coronations, or Cornations”; 
Gerard, of the “Clove Gillofloure,” that it “ dif- 
fereth from the Carnation but in greatnesse.” 
They both figure the flower as a double one, and 
Gerard tells us that ‘‘ these Gillofloures, especially 
the Carnations, are kept in pots from the extremitie 
of our cold winters.” Thus, therefore, Perdita :— 

our carnations and streak’ owers, 
Which some cal! nature's that kind 
Our rustic garden ’s barren. 

The name, of course, has nothing to do with the 
colour, but is due to the use of the flower in 
coronals, Gerard had a yellow carnation in his 
garden, which had been sent to him by a friend in 
Poland. Parkinson, writing some years later, 
enumerates forty-nine varieties. All our carna- 
tions, however, come originally from the red clove 

k (Dianthus caryophyllus), which some botanists 
ve thought a native of Britain, though it is now 
known to have been imported from 

The carnation was known in early times as a 
wpecies of gilliflower, Rembert Dodoens, in his 


* Niewe Herball ; or, Historie of Plants,’ cy 
1578, chap. vii. p. 156, “ Of Gillofers,” says, “ 

of some it is called Vetonicam altilem and Vetoni- 
cam Coronariam: in English garden Gillofers, 
Cloaue gillofers, and the greatest and brauest sorte 
of them are called Coronations or Cornations,” 
He also gives an engraving of the “ Veronica altilis. 
Carnations and the double cloaue Gillofers.” 
William Turner’s ‘ Herbal, Collen, 1561, under 
“ Of wilde Gelouer or Gelyfloure,” states that “ the 
gardin Gelouers are made so pleasaunt and swete 
with the labours and witt of man and not by 
nature,” but does not mention the name carnation, 
The ‘De Historia Stirpium,’ by Leonhart Fuchs, 
Basle, 1542, chap. xxxii. p. 351, under “De Betonica 
Altera,” gives, “ Alteria altilis est, que alio nomine 
Betonica seu Vetonica coronaria quod illius coronis 
nimius usus sit dicitur.” Joun RaDcuiFFE. 


“Ving” =Leap 8. xi. 307).— 
Possibly Mz. Wise may remember in the “ Waver- 
ley Novels” the phrase “ keelyvine pen” in the 
same sense. The glossary explains it as ‘‘ pencil 
of black or red lead,” keel being ‘‘ ruddle, red 
chalk”; and then adds in a ee keelyvein, 
as if referring to the “vein of keel” ranning through 
the cedar-wood of the pencil. I cannot say this 
seems a likely derivation ; but I have no other to 
give. At any rate, it is clear enough that “ vine,” 
being a North-Country phrase, is a shortened form 
of the Scotch ine, whatever that means. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 

See Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary : “ Keeli- 
vine, keelivine- pen. A blacklead pencil.” The 
word is still in common use in Scotland. Jamieson 
gives the following amongst other quotations :— 

and a guillivine- ro a corruption of a 
killow pencil.” J. Sinclair's“ Obs.,’ 120, 

“ Put up your pocket-book and your keelyvine pen then, 
for I downa speak out an’ ye hae writing materials in 
your hands, they ’re a scaur to unlearned folk like me.”— 
* Antiquary,’ iii. 187. 

Jamieson afterwards gives as suggested deriva- 
tions the French cueill de vigne, a small slip of 
the vine in which a piece of chalk, or something 
of that kind, is inserted for the purpose of marking ; 
also guille de vigne, from the French gutlle, a kind 
of quill. Halliwell simply gives ‘‘ Vine-pencil, a 
blacklead pencil”; and ‘‘ Keelyvine, a blacklead 
pencil, North”; without any derivation or illus- 
tration in either case, Wright exactly the same. 


. B, Fremine. 
Kelvinside, Glasgow, 


Throughout Scott’s novels keelevine-pen is gener- 
ally used by his Scotch characters to denote a lead 
neil. I do not know the etymology of the word 
os oe ; but I should think it would not be 


difficult to discover it, § Perhaps one of your clever 
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readers will supply it. The word vine, referred to 
by your correspondent, is evidently the stump of 
levine. Patrick 


Jobn Trotter Brockett, in bis ‘Glossary of North- 
Country Words,’ gives the following definition :— 


** Vine pencil, a blacklead pencil. Perhaps from the 
ore being first embedded in vine, as it is now in cedar- 


This meaning has also been adopted by Halli- 
well and Wright in their dictionaries of provincial 


words. Everarp Home Coiemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


This word, in its compound keelivine, is common 
in Scotland, Sir Jobn Sinclair (‘ Obs.,’ p. 120) says 
black lead is called killow or collow in Cumberland ; 
and a guillivine-pen is probably a corruption of a 
Jine killow il, Jamieson, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
yw ry it is rather the vein of killow. Keel 

tland is the name of the red argillaceous 
substance used for marking sheep :— 


With kauk and keil I'll win your bread. 
James V,, ‘ junzie Man.’ 
A. G. 


Auchterarder. 


Halliwell’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary’ gives vine- 
pencil =lead pencil, but gives no indication where 
the words are so used. D. M. R. 


Contracted from keelyvine; keel=lead, vine= 
atick, or vein, of lead in the stick, is suggested, 
Tuomas J. 


Hote Hovse (8 §. xi. 148, 214, 313).—To 
the instances already given of the locative use of 
the word “hole,” perhaps Hole Haven, in the 
estuary of the Thames; Hockley-in-the-Hole, in 
the Fleet valley, of eighteenth century repute (or 
disrepute) for bull-baiting, bear-baiting, prize- 
fighting, and other varieties of spectacular pug- 
nacity ; and Hole Town, — may be added. 


G, Crayton. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


““THE GREATEST HAPPINESS OF THE GREATEST 
wumBeR” 8, xi. 347).—The following quota- 
tion, which I make with the book before me, is 
from Hutcheson’s ‘Inquiry into the Original of 
our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue ; in Two Treatises,’ 
London, 1725, p. 164 :— 

“‘ That Action is best, which accomplishes the greatest 
Happiness for the greatest Numbers.” 

The words occur in ‘‘ Treatise II., viz., An In- 
uiry concerning the Original of our Ideas of 
irtue or Moral Good,” the italics being the author’s 

own. The first edition was published anonymously, 

but in the third (1729) there is a dedication dated 


1725, and signed “‘ Francis Hutcheson.” In this 
latter edition res” ap instead of 
“ accomplishes,” words attributed to Priestley 


re in his ‘ Essay on Government,’ published ig 

768, which I have not seen ; but four years befor 
the date of Priestley’s book an Italian rend 
was given by Beccaria in his ‘ Delitti e Peng’ 
Monaco, 1764, p. 4; “La massima felicitd diviss 
nel maggior numero.” For Bentham’s words see 
Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of Quotations,’ which gives 
the reference. F. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


Dr. Whewell, in his lectures on the ‘ Hi 
of Moral Philosophy,’ Cambridge, 1862, p. 206, 
writes :— 

“ Dr. Priestley published his ‘ Essay on Government’ 
in 1768. He then introduced in italics, as the only 
reasonable and proper object of government, the greated 
happiness of the greatest number. Mr. Bentham fell in 
with this book at ‘a little circulating library 
to a little coffee-house ’ close to Queens’ College. 


ham himself pointed out other previous writers in whom 
expressions and thoughts very similar occur,” 
T. Witsox, 

Hutcheson was certainly the author of the 
“ greatest happiness” maxim, Priestley was bom 
eight years and Bentham twenty-three years after 
Hatcheson formulated it. I bave not Hutcheson 
in an original edition, but the passage is thus given 
in Selby-Bigge’s ‘British Moraliste,’ 1897, i. 107, 
from Hutcheson, ‘ Moral Good and Evil) edit, 
1726, sect. iii. chap. ix.: “That Action is best, 
which procures the greatest Happiness for the 
greatest Numbers [sic], and that, worst, which, in 
like manner, occasions Misery.” 

The first edition of the ‘ Inquiry ce 
Moral Good and Evil’ was published in 1725, 
the second in 1726. The fatter is that used by 
Selby-Bigge. C. E. 


Bartlett, ‘Familiar Quotations,’ Author's Edition, 
Routledge, n.d., p. 338, gives it from Bentham, 
‘ Works,’ x. 142. Bentham says it was Priestley’s 
phrase ‘‘ uoless it was Beccaria,” and a note says it 
occurs in Beccaria, introduction to ‘ Essay on 
Crimes and Punishments.’ Ww. ©. B. 

Beccaria ‘ Dei Delitte e delle Pene’ was published in 
1764, and ite English translation in 1766 ; so that bis ue 
forty years later than Hutchesoo's— 


“ Warta ”= Worx-pay (8” xi. 324),—As 
stress is laid upon the orthography of this word, 
it should be pointed out that in South Lancashire 
and along the adjacent border of Yorkshire it is 
invariably spelt warty, and pronounced to rbyme 
with hearty. Mayall. 


The word used on Tyneside is warda, R B. 


Mrs, (8 §, x. 135, 260, 325, 381, 
442).—Since my previous communication 
seen a copy of Mr. Chute’s ‘ History of the Vyne 
[Family] in Hampshire,’ and glance through its 
ndex reveals Popham, a name great in the snpalé 
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of the State of Maine. In the ‘Memorial Volume 
of the Popham Celebration, 29 August, 1862, 
gmmemorative of the Planting of the Popham 
colony on the Peninsula of Sabino, 19 August, 
0,8., 1607, establishing the Title of England to 
the [American] Continent, edited by Edward 
Ballard, 1 vol., 8vo., Portland, Maine, 1863, the 
following toasts are printed :— 

“The Memory of George Popham, who led hither the 
first English Colony, became the head of its govern- 
ment, by the election of his companions, and left his 
bones to mingle with the soil of New England, upon the 
Peninanla of Sabino.” 

“Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton,—patron 
ofletters and of American Colonization; the friend and 
mociate of Sir Ferdinando Gorges; whose joint labors 
procured the Royal Charter of 10 April, 1606, the basis 
on which rests the title of our race to the New World.” 

“Sir John Popham,—the able, learned, and upright 
ngland, by the appointment of Eliza- 
beth, under the shadow of whose great name was laid 
the foundation of the Colossal Empire of the Western 


“Richard Vines,— the faithful friend of Sir Fer- 
dinando Georges, whose occupation of the country, to 
the time of his appointment as Deputy Governor of the 
‘Province of Mayne’ in 1644, uphel 
ee = the French, and saved New England to 


if 


Perhaps all this may help Cot. Pripgavx to 
tify portrait of the unknown lady, who 

in life might have been either the wife of the 
shove Richard Vines or his 
Puipeavx’s query is an interesting one, and the 
faite of it should be given to the scholars of 
Maine, the State which claims to be the mother- 
gland civilization, judging by 
ibed on a stone within 


ground of New En 
the raised words found inscribed 
its borders, carved by the Maine Historical 


= 


On the Shores of New England — 
Was Founded Here, 
August 19th, 0.8, 1607, 


5 


Another inscription reads :— 


Anglizw qui primus ab oris 
Coloniam collocavit in Nov. Anglize Terris 
Augustimense annoque MDOVII, 


Et fidem ecclesiamque Christi 
In has sylvas duxit, 
Solus ex colonis atque senex obiit 
Nonis Februariis sequentibus 
Et juxta hunc locum est sepultus, 
George Popham and Sir John Popham were 
brothers springing from Popham in Hampshire. 
Masconomo- Passaconaway. 


Cuztusrorp Mourper (8 S. xi. 267).—The 
r printed in ‘ Homespun Yarns,’ 
by Edwin Coller, published by J. & R. Maxwell, 

From the gush and tawdry sentiment of 


verses wanted are 


these ‘‘ yarns,” they were evidently intended for 
music-halls. Readers of them will be reminded of 
Anstey’s series of verses for reciters which a little 
while ago appeared in Punch ; only they will be 
apt to think that Coller’s are the parodies, and 
Anstey's the originale, I believe this murder bas 
formed the basis of a play, and it reads very much 
like a development of old chap-book ‘ Mary, 
the Maid of the Inn.’ R. R, 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Sr. Marcaret’s Caunce axp Ropert Lows 
Lorp (8" xi. 304).—It may seem 
presumption to question the Latinity of the late 
Earl of Selborne ; bat I ask whether there is any 
classical authority for ‘‘ pars” in the sense of 
“party” or “faction.” Lord Selborne has used 
it in this sense in the line, “ Patriam favori partiam 
semper preposuit.” Would not “ factionum” 
have been a better word? “ Factio optimatum,” 
“factio popularis,” &c., are classical expressions, 

R. M. Spence, M.A, 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tue Dears or Miss Rosa Batnurst (8 
xi, 266, 299).—The poem of six seven-line stanzas, 
by the Baron Alessandro Poerio (b. 1804, d. 1848), 
entitled ‘In Morte di una Giovinetta Inglese 
caduta nel Tevere,’ and written at the age of 
twenty, is contained in ‘Poesie di Alessandro 
Pierio, per Mariano D’Ayala’ (Firenze, 1852 
pp. 75-6, as well as in isa A. Merivale’s ‘ 
Poeti Italiani Moderni’ (Lond., 1865), pp. 380-2 ; 
and it doubtless refers, as suggested by an editorial 
note in the latter work, to the melancholy end of 
Miss Rosa Bathurst, who appears to have been 
accidentally drowned in the Tiber, May, 1824, 
being then in her nineteenth year and much 
brated for her beauty. She was the elder of the 
two daughters of Benjamin Bathurst, Eeq., by 
Phillida (or Philadelphia), eldest daughter of Sir 
John Call, of Whiteford, co, Cornwall, Bart., 
at whose house in Manchester Square, London, 
they were married 25 May, 1805; and was born 
30 March, 1806. Her sister was Emma (or 
Emmeline), who married first, in February, 1830, 
Edward, third Earl of Castle-Stuart (who died 
s.p. 20 February, 1857), and secondly, 27 June, 
1867, Signor Alessandro Pistocchi. The father 
was third son of Dr. Henry Bathurst, Bishop of 
Norwich (who died 5 April, 1837), by Grace, 
only daughter of the Very Rev. Charles Coote, 
D.D., Dean of Kilfenore; born in London, 
14 March, 1784; matriculated at Oxford from 
New College (of which he was Fellow), 4 Novem- 
ber, 1799, A. 1803. He was appointed, 
1 March, 1805, Secretary of Legation to the Court 
of Stockholm, and in the spring of 1809 by Lord 
Malgrave, at Lord Bathurst’s request, Envoy- 
Extraordinary on an important secret mission to 
the Court of Vienna. returning to 
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about 25 November of that with important 
despatches, he left Berlin with passports from the 
Prussian Government and travelled towards Ham- 
burg without a servant. On the way he dis- 
appeared, the only clue to his fate being his 
pantaloons, found at Perleberg with a letter in the 
pocket for his wife. His death has been attri- 
buted to suicide while suffering from the delirium 
of a fever; but the prevailing idea was that he 
was murdered by French soldiers for the sake of 
bis despatches, and the Prussian Government 
offered a large reward for the discovery of his 
body. His sorrowing widow also, in company 
with ber brother, Mr. George Call, and two ser- 
vants, spent the four months from 25 May to 29 
September, 1810, in travelling to and from various 
places on the Continent in order, if possible, to 
discover his fate, but, despite every effort, met 
with little success, and his death is still a mystery. 
transcript of her interesting unpublished 
ournal of such travels, addressed to her two 
infant daughters (as above), is in my possession, 
and not only throws much farther light on the 
subject than is contained in the copious references 
thereto in the ‘Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Bishop Bathurst,’ 1853 (chap. vii. pp. 539 seg.), 
but is also valuable for its numerous references 
at that important period to Napoleon I., of whom, 
by the way, it may be stated that Mrs. Bathurst 
entertained a very high opinion. This journal 
rs to have been unknown to the husband’s 
ster, Mre. Thistlethwayte, the author of the 
as above. Bathurst died at 
coa, 17 September, 1855. 
on 
Cavow Driver on Usury 8. xi. 286).— 
The description of interest as “something Dditten 
off the sum lent,” is at least applicable to the 
modern practice indulged in by money-lenders of 
deducting a preliminary discount from the amount 
of the loan, Readers of ‘ The Three Clerks’ will 
remember how it is done. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Hawaster (7" S, xii, 128, 211).—Dr. Bos- 
worth’s derivation of this word from hansa and 
-estre is hardly vraisemblable; though it seems 
clear that, as a matter of fact, the hanaster was 
a member of the gild merchant, which was some- 
times called the hanse, Is there any evidence of 
the name being used out of Oxford? Q. V. 


Sir Epwarp Lirrteron, Kyt., 1645 S. xi. 
327).—I cannot trace any knight of this name living 
in 1645, but would suggest that the entry of burial at 
St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, refers to Sir Edward 
Littleton, Knot. and Bart., of Pillaton Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. In all pedigrees of this family the date 
of death of the first baronet is wanting. Sir Edward 
was a devoted Royalist and M.P. for Staffordshire 
in the Long Parliament. The latest parliamentary 


reference to him seems to be in 1644, when be 
deserted the Parliament of Westminster for that 
of Oxford. According to the ‘ Calendar of the 
Committee for Compounding,’ he had pre 
conveyed his estate to trustees, who, when ths 
same was subsequently seized by Parliament and 
ordered to be sold, ineffectually sought to have the 
sale stayed. It appears, however, that a fine of 
1,347]. was event og =a Apropos of this 
uery, I would ask, Who was the “Sir Edward 
ittleton, of Ferant, co, Montgomery, Bart.,” to 
whose relicit, Dame Katherine, adminstration way 
granted 5 Feb., 1657/8? W. Dz. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Tae Spanish Armapa §, xi. 328),~Ip 
Maitland’s ‘ History and Survey of London,’ 1756, 
p- 165, I find the reliques which were preserved 
in the Tower of London of the memorable victory 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
with some other curiosities of the like kind, wer 
in all twenty-two. Of No. 6 there is the following 
description :— 

**The banner with a crucifix upon it, which was & 
have been carried before the Spanish General, On itis 
engraved the Pope’s benediction before the Spanish 
Fleet sailed ; for the Pope’s Nuncio came to the water 
side, and on seeing the fleet, blessed it, and, as has been 
said, stiled it ‘ In ble.’” 

Everard Home Ooemas, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ Maticna tux” §. xi, 264, 318),—The 
lines before and after seem to show that maligna 
means “scanty,” and not “unkindly.” They 
indicate insufficiency of light :— 

Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 
domos Ditis vacuas, et inania 

Quale per incertam Lunam sub luce m 

Est iter in silvis: ubi ceelum condidit umbra 


Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem. 
‘ Boeid,’ bk. vi. ll, 268-272, 


E. 


Tower Burrresses x. 494; 
51, 136, 318).—Mr. Harry Hens says this die 
cussion bas taken a singular turn ; it is certainly 
to me one that is most interesting. I never before 
saw buttresses to towers properly alluded to # 
“abominations” nor so justly stigmatized in ay 
architectural book. That they are ugly and u» 
sightly in the extreme I should think nobody would 
deny. No books I have (Bloxam, Fergusson, 
Milner, Parker, Rickman, &c.) give what I have 
been informed are the attributes of a good Gothic 
tower, viz., no exterior buttresses, no ornament 
below, no large windows below, no clock face 
So strong has been the feeling of some of oat 
architects on this latter point, that they bave often 
had fights about it, and Sir Gilbert Soott for 
tunately beat the vestrymen of St. Mary me 
Kensington, and now that tower is a deli 
instance of the best work he could do, dust 
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tefore he died he build a pretty little church at 
Bath, as usual without clock faces to the tower. It 
gil hardly be believed that since the ‘ charch- 
mrdens” (I cannot use a term of greater abuse 
when applied to false Gothic) have pat gilt iron 
dock faces on the tower. No doubt they have the 
hideous authority of Canterbury Cathedral for so 
joing. Many other cathedrals have already got 
tid of these excrescences of the eighteenth century. 
The great marvel to me is that nearly all our 
modern towers are buttressed, in spite of the ex- 
wple of Magdalen College and many others. 
Ratrs Taomas, 
The term “ English abominations” was applied 
by me rather to towers of the present century than 
to any medizeval ones. Nevertheless, those with 
sch bold battresses as at Mechlin, and especially 
Paris, retaining nearly their full projection to the 
tower's top, were out of place for towers, and are 
hardly found, I believe, further from England than 
Bourges. Londoners can see an example of how 
moch shadow and dignity are producible without 
buttresses at St. George’s, Seed . The 


nothing at about half the tower's height, and 
weming to uphold it like a child in the nurse’s 
wms, Truly the earliest I can find is not English, 
being the Abbaye aux Dames, Caen; but the 
French seem to have soon rejected this effect ; 
vhile here it increased (together with miniature 
battressets as ornaments, almost exclusively Eng- 
lish), till now, under “ Mr, Five-per-cent,” as the 
Atheneum says it becomes universal. No foreign 
towers with buttresses have them half so much 
medaced upward as those of York or Canterbury. 
Now Wren, by avoiding buttresses to any of his 
towers that were really new, any at West- 
minster, made that pair on the whole, I think, the 
best in England, unless at Lichfield (which are 
to buttressless), if we knock away the finishings 
over the cornices, which are not Wren’s, but some 
“Mr. Five-per-cent’s,” like the balustrades on St. 
Paul's, after Wren was dismissed. 
E. L. Garserr. 


Swinton (8 §, xi. 329).—In reply to Mr. 
Wars, Scotch history invariably states that 
Margory, daughter of Robert the Brace, married 
Walter, the high steward, whose son ascended the 
throne as Robert II. There is no known portrait 
of the John Swinton who lived in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. R. B. 8. 


If Mz. Wurre will write to Miss Swinton, 

inter Lodge, Gilston Road, South Kensington, 

the will probably be able to give the information 
taked for Sr. Crarr. 


“Rumurr” (8 §, x. 452 ; xi. 270).—I do not 
Mggest that ile Gautier invented this 


word. My object in sending the quotation was to 
draw attention to the use of the word by a modern 
French author, and to obtain, if possible, an ex- 
planation of Pror. Skeat’s conjectural derivation 
of the word from the Romer at Frankfort-on-Main. 
I have not been able to find from the text-books 
when the group of buildings at Frankfort-on-Main 
was commenced, but it appears that it was purchased 
by the Municipality for a town hall in 1405-6, 
when Friedrich Konigshofen built the lower halls, or 
Hallen-unter-dem-Romer. The town hall was not 
completed as it stands at present before 1740, and 
was renovated (restored ?) in 1840. (‘ Dict. Arch.,’ 
iii, 89, and Passavant, ‘ Kunstreise durch England 
und Belgium,’ 1833, p. 433.) There is no Romer- 
saal, the correct name of the building being the 
Romer. Roumi, or Romans, is the name applied 
to Christians by the Berbers, or aborigines of the 
Barbary States. Joun Hess. 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


Tue “Barouest” (8 §S, xi. 185, 334),— 
Keightley, in one part of his book, says that Robin 
Goodfellow ‘‘ seems to unite in his person the 
Boggart and Barguest of Yorkshire”; and Robin 
Goodfellow is thought to have been seen lying 
before the fire in the shape of a bear. Ghosts and 
fairies are sometimes confounded ; and the follow- 
ing lines show that a ghost may have the form of 
a bear :-— 

Sad spirits, summoned from the tomb, 

Glide, glaring gbastly though the gloom, 

In all the usual pomp of storms, 

In horrid customary forms, 

A wolf, a bear, a horse, an ape, 

As fear and fancy give them shape. 

Churchill, ‘ The Ghost,’ bk, i. 

There is a or hound. There may be also a 
bear-ghost. The word bug-bear may be the same 
as Puck-bear, E. Yarpiey. 


“Invottation ” xi. 107, 236, 314).— 
Two curious examples of this practice are recorded 
by Mr. Francis Hindes Groome in his ‘In Gipsy 
Tents,’ second edition, pp. 13, 14. In the one the 
image is replaced by a ‘red cloth rag,” in the 
other by a ‘‘toad.” The one is to be burnt, 
the other buried. The one will “hurt” your 
enemy; the other, if properly carried out, will 
make him mad, otherwise it will make you mad, as 
it does the operator in the case cited. Ihave been 
told of a calf’s heart being similarly treated with 
pins and hung behind the house door in Devon- 
shire in exorcism of the dreaded ubiquitous witch. 
Tuomas J. Jeakes, 


Tue Worps ix Tae Lan- 
auace (8 §. xi. 204, 297).—I once heard at a 
political meeting a speaker describe another as an 
advocate of “disestablishmentarianism.” This 
word contains twenty-four letters, or one more 
than ‘‘anthropomorphologically,” which Dkr. 
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Mornay gives as the longest word that has as yet 
appeared in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 
Arrep F. 
For “* anthropomorphologically ” good authority 
is available; ‘‘deanthropomorphization” is less 
well supported and is better written ‘‘ deanthro- 
porworphiem.” For these words see Funk & 
agnalls’s ‘Standard Dictionary.’ 8. G. D. 
The two words given by Dr. Murray are 
appalling. But while puzzling over this very ques- 
tion a few years since I found two other words 
equally long. They are as follows ; “ undenomina- 
tionalistic ” and “‘ incomprebensibilities.” 
R. Denny 
Grosvenor Club, 


Attar Gates” (8 xi. 308).—I believe 
that the gates in the chancel screens of medizval 
churches were not, as a rule, made to fasten, and 
that in many instances they were so constructed 
as to close at an angle, with its apex towards the 
altar, in such a manner that they opened by mere 
contact with the person of the cross-bearer heading 
the procession to the chancel before High Mass. 
A gentleman of this town, who had shortly before 
visited Combmartin Church, received from the 
sexton the same explanation as that quoted by 
Miss Marie Corelli, and asked me whether I was 
aware of any Catholic tradition in support of the 
old man’s statement. I was obliged to reply in 
the negative ; but the idea of the chancel gates 
symbolizing the ever-open portals of heaven strikes 
one as genuinely medisval—‘‘ smells of the in- 
cense,” in fact, as we say of plain chant or good 
stained glass. I should not be surprised to learn 
that the sexton was the depositary of a real bit of 
Catholic folk-lore. Hosson Matruews, 


J 


“Hatirax §, xi. 128).—The 
name ‘* Halifax shilling” in all probability was 
a local one, I think it must have been either the 
Bank token for 1s. 6d. (exceptionally issued by the 
Bank of England), struck in 1814, value 1s. 2d., 


or the quarter do 
value ls, 

The arms on the Yorkshire halfpenny are those 
of the Cutlers’ Company: Gules, three pair of 
swords in saltire argent, hilts and pommels or, 
viz., two pair in chief and one in base. Crest: An 
elephant’s head couped gules, armed or. 

“The striking of provinvial coins and tradesmen’s 
tokens, which was suggested and in some degree justified 
by the disgraceful state of the copper coinage, began 
with the Anglesey penny in 1784, and from that time 
increased rapidly, until they were superseded by an 
issue of lawful coins in the 1797." —Rauding’s 
‘ Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain,’ vol, ii, p. 98. 

Joun Rapcuirre. 
moy” is thus described 


, issued in 1822 for Jamaica, 


The “ Yorkshire hal 


by the late Liewellynn Jewitt in his paper on ‘The 


Traders’ Tokens of Sheffield’: Obv., “ Yorkshin 
Halfpenny,” 1793 ; bust, in hat and wig, to the 
right, Rev., “ Payable in Sheffield”; the arm 
and crest of the Cutlers’ Company. This copper 
token was issued by John Hind, who, according 
to the ‘Sheffield Directory’ for 1797, was at that 
time a “steel scissor case maker” at 7, Copper 
Street, Sheffield. W. J. J. Grassy, 
Binfield Road, Sheffield. 


Tae Witt or Kixe Henry VI. : Onare-rooy 
(8 S. x. 253, 401; xi. 74, 192, 355).—Sing 
writing my note, I have recollected that there iy 
a roof well known in the architectural world as, 
“ waggoo-roof.” It struck me Prof. Skeat might 
make some allusion to this, and on consult 
ing his dictionary under the word “ waggon,” | 
found he gives “ wain” and “‘ wainscot” as con 
nected (Dutch wagen), And he explains wainsost 
as 


“panelled boards on walls. Low G. wagenschot, the 
best kind of oak-wood. The original sense seems to have 
been thin boarding for a vehicle It came to mem 
boards of the best quality for panel-work, oak-panelling, 
wainscot in general,” 


I then looked into Cotgrave’s ‘I'rench Dict,’ 


1632, for char, to see if it gave any other meaning 

than cart, and found this definition: “A cam, 
waggon, wayne or chariot.” There is little doubt, 

| then, that ‘‘ chare-roof” and “ waggon-roof” were 

| the same, and meant a roof panelled or covered 

inside with wood. Char, the French for 

| may easily have been written in the will instead of 
the English word in those transitional times, If 
had consulted Prof. Skeat’s invaluable dictionary 
earlier my last note would have been more to the 

point, R. B. 

| Boston, Lincolnshire. 

| P.S.—Since I wrote the above, I find “ waggo 
roof” bas been suggested by an earlier corresponé- 

‘ent; but I bad totally forgotten it, and ‘* waggor 
| roofs” were really explained to me by my so, 
a conversation about my note. 

| 

Bevis pe Hampton (8" §, xi, 207, 258).—Thae 
is a romance called ‘Bevis of Hampton, whit 
| was several times issued in black letter by om 

| early printers, A list of the editions, or somed 

them, is given in Bohn’s Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual.’ Copies of this book seem to be vey 

uncommon. Epwarp Pgacock. 


Earts ofr Derweytwarer (8 S, xi 
275, 332).—Allow me to refer your 
ents to an article by me at 5” S, ii, 4% 
giving an account of the reinterment of te 
Earls of Derwentwater and several members 
the Radcliffe family. Five coffios at that tm 
removed from the vault in the little chapel @ 
Dilston were reinterred in the Roman 


burial-ground at Hexham, whilst the sixth, om 
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taining the remains of James, the third and last 
[ari of Derwentwater, were taken to Thorndon, in 
fwex, and reinterred in the vaalt of Lord Petre. 
The reason for this was probably that Robert 
James, eighth Baron Petre, married in 1732 Lady 
Anne Radcliffe, the only daughter of the earl. 
The little article by me reprinted an interesting 
atting from the Times, giving an account of the 
porial, which took place on 9 October, 1874. 
Dilston is a township in Northumberland in the 
lstge parish of Corbridge, three miles from Hex- 
ham, and was the ancient seat of the Radcliffes. 
In Howitt’s ‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,’ vol. ii. 
p. 578 et seq., is a long and interesting account of 
Dilston Hull, illustrated by four small engravings, 
me representing the hall in 1616 ; another, the 
gieway ; a third, the little chapel ; and a fourth 
depicts the vault underneath, containing six 
coffios: those of Francis, first Earl of Derwent- 
water, who died in 1696, aged seventy-two ; Ed- 
ward, second Earl, who died in 1705, aged fifty ; 
Francis Radcliffe, who died in 1704, aged forty- 
tight ; Barbara Radcliffe, who died in 1696 ; Lady 
Mary Radcliffe, daughter of the first earl, who 
died in 1726 ; and James, the last earl, who died 
in 1716. As before mentioned, five were re- 
interred at Hexham, but the remains of the last 
atl at Thorndon. The pretty ballad is printed 
in the account called ‘ Derwentwater’s Farewell,’ 
bat no author’s name is appended ; in fact, I 
believe the name of the author is not known, 
though it has been attributed to James Hogg, the 


Burick Shepherd. 
There is an interesting paper, entitled ‘ The Last 
before the Keswick 


of the Derwentwaters,’ 
literary Society by J. Fisher Orosthwaite on 
February, 1874, which contains several illustra- 
tions, one in particular of the “ Ratclif Brass in 
Orosthwaite Church, a.p. 1527,” representing “ Sir 
John Ratolif, Koyght, and Dame Alice, his wife.” 
Above are the arms of Radcliffe, Argent, a bend 
tograiled sable, and Sutton incised. There are 
tho portraits in the pamphlet of the Earl of 
Derwentwater and his brother Cnarles Radcliffe. 
Pickrorp, M.A. 


Avruor or (8 S. xi. 328).—In reply 
I transcribe the form in which the fable appears in 
Film's edition of the ‘Fabule Aisopice,’ Lips., 
Teubo., 1852, No. 110 :— 

xai 

xipa didepyos, Geparawwidas éxovca, 
ravras éyeipery éxi ta Epya mpos 
Tov Gods. Ai dé, cvvexas TE 
Tory éyvwoav deiv tov 
oixias aAextpvova, ds éxeivou 
<Lavurrdvros Séorowav. LuvéBy, 
Fatrais xaAcrwrépors 


Tperercivy tots Sevois. yap deordris, ay- 


vootca Tiv Tav dpav, 
tavras aviory. 
‘O pdOos dre woAAois avOpwros 
BovAcipara Kaxwv yiverac. 


Ep. MarsHALL. 


This fable will be found in James's edition of 
ZEsop, with an illustration by Tenniel, I have 
not a copy to refer to; it was a favourite book of 
my childhood, and has long ago gone the way of 
all nursery-books. W. O. B. 


‘The Old Woman and her Maids’ is in the 
beautiful edition of Alsop, illustrated with etchin 
by Francis Barlow, published in 1687, p. 75. It 
is also in Bewick’s ‘ Al-op,’ 1818, p. 35, and in 
many other editions, Alsop was a school-book 
when I was a boy, and I yet have the copy I then 
used. Has it since gone out of fashion and become 
scarce, that we come to see questions asked about 
it in ‘N. & Q’? A book that used to be almost 
as common as the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

The fable of ‘Tbe Old Woman and her Maids’ 
Oepdracvas) is the seventy-seventh in 
the Eton edition of ‘ Ausopi Fabule.’ It is one of 
those which have been versified by La Fontaine 
(‘ Fables,’ livre v. No. 6). F. Apams. 

Other replies are acknowledged. 


Tue Scors Greys at §, xi. 367). 
—An examination of pictures of the battle of 
Blenheim at the British Museum and at Blenheim 
Palace shows a British cavalry regiment wearing 
Grenadier caps, mitre shape in front, but standing 
out at the back in a horn, with a tassel from the 
point. T. 8. G. 


Hawp or Gtory: Tareves’ Canpurs (4" §, ix. 
238, 289, 376, 436, 455 ; x.39; 8 S. x. 71, 455; 
xi. 268).—In ©. Nisard’s ‘ Histoire des Livres 
Populaires,’ first edition (Paris, 1854), Q. V. will 
find (p. 204 et seg. of vol. i.), the description 
which he desiderates quoted in full. Very inter- 
esting and creepy it is, but too long, I think, for 
insertion in ‘N. &Q.’ Nisard reproduces a queer 
old cut representing the ghastly hand with its 
candle. According to “‘ Little Albert,” three male- 
factors, under torture, described the mode of 
preparation, and upon being further pressed to 
reveal a potent counter-charm, — 

‘‘ils dirent que Ja main de gloire devenait sans effet, 
et que les voleurs ne pourraient s’en servir, si on frottait 
le seuil de la porte de la maison, ou les autres, endroits 
par ot ils peuvent entrer, avec un onguent composé du 
fie! de chat noir, de graixse de poule blanche et du sang 
de chourtte, et qu’il fallait que cette confection fit faite 
dans le temps de la canicule.” 

Nisard proceeds to quote the prescription given by 
Cardanus for making a treasure-tracing candle 
and its socket, and inserts a quaint facsimile en- 
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Cariously enough, another contemporary case in 
which a dead hand figures has just come to light, 
and I take the particulars from the Syn Otetchestva 
of 20 March, 0.S. (second edition) :— 

“ At Lodz, Petrokof Government, there dwelt a young 
artilleryman and bis betrothed. [I suppress their names, 
though these are given.] Being very poor, they could 
not ecrape together enough money to get marri One 
day, as they were musing sadly on their gloomy pro- 
spects, the young man recalled that a rich uncle of bis 
was by some reputed to owe his wealth to a dead hand 
which he possessed and guarded as the apple of his eye. 
The impatient pair decided that they too must try the 
efficacy of such a talisman. They accordingly took a 
midnight stroll to the Evangelical Graveyard close ne 
and compelled a recently buried youngster to literally 
* lend them a hand’ in building their fortunes. The girl 
carried their acquisition home, and concealed it mean- 
while in a bundle of soiled linen, which, with a strange 
forgetfulness, she sent next day, band and all, to the 
wash, Hence detection and its unpleasant consequences, 
The trial took place at Lodz on the 7/19 March, and the 
Court, admitting popular superstition as an extenuating 
circumstance, condemned the young man to a month’s 
and the girl to seven days’ arrest.” 

It must be allowed that we have here a very 
blurred and feeble reminiscence of the terrible hand 
of glory. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


When I was a boy at school at Brighton, between 
Midsummer 1859 and Michaelmas 1863, I saw at 
the Museum at Lewes Oastle a dried or mummied 
hand, said to have been torn off in punishment or 
torture. Oan this have been used asa “hand of 
glory”? Tomas J. JEaKEs. 


Groner III. §. xi. 308).— 
**Magoew Britanniw, Francie, et Hibernie Rex, 
Fidei Defensor, Brunswiccie et Luneburgize Dux, 
Saocti Romani Imperii Archi-Thesaurarius et 
Elector.” See ‘N. & Q.’ passim. No doubt it 
is er Se IIL. held a licence in dental 
surgery ; besides, how could the English S get into 
a Latin style? It would be C, for chirurgia. Even 
in jokes so horrible as this congruity should be 
preserved. Oo. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


I decipher the letters thus : “ Magn Britanniz, 
Francie, et Hibernis Rex, Fidei Defensor, 
Bransvici et Luneburgi Dux, Sancti Romani 
Imperii Archi-Thesaurarius et Elector.” The 
empty title to France was dropped in 1802. 


F, Apams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


See Hawkins’s ‘ Silver Coins of 7 p. 404, 
M. B. F. et H. Rex, F. D., B. et L. D.,8. R. I. A. 
T. et E. means ‘* Magni Britannia, cise, et 
Hibernia Rex, Fidei Defensor, Brunsvicensis et 
Lunenbergensis Dux, Sacri Romani Imperii Archi- 
Thesaurarius et Elector.” The we are not 
familiar with forms the German titles of the first 
three kings of the Hanoverian line, viz., Dake 


of Brunswick and Liineburg and Aroh-Trhiaia 
of the Holy Roman Empire. W. T. Lysy, 


Lancasaire Customs xi. 285).—I hays 
seen within the last ony 
customs named by Miss Peracock’s informant 
practised in the town of Wigan. I refer to that 
of Catholic funeral processions halting for a short 
time for prayer at a roadside cross. I think the 
last one I remember was on the occasion of 
grandfather's funeral, about 1853, when the coffia 
being laid upon the bier beside Mab’s Cross, the 
mourners and friends knelt upon the ground fora 
few moments for prayer, afterwards resuming the 
procession to the churchyard for interment, A, 


Some of the same customs which Miss Peacocg 
describes as marking the Lancashire rustics si 
years since prevailed also in my native Essex, 
well remember that the old men used to “ stroke 
their right hands over their brows” and the old 
women to drop curtseys on entering our parish 
church, while, if not a “churchwarden,” at all 
events, a village schoolmaster ‘‘ used to 
bulate the aisles with a white wand in bis hand 
during the service to awaken sleepers”; and I well 
remember the noise of the blows of the said wand 


on the heads of the boys being frequen! ly “ beard 
through the church.” E. Wacronp. 


oF Quotations Wantep (8* §, xi, 
309).— 

The hare shall kindle on the cold hearth-stone. 
This is one of the prophecies attributed to Thomas the 
Rbymer, and, according to Harl. MS. 2253, fol. 12, 
col. 2, describes the desolation that would prevail en 
the Anglo-Scottish war came to anend, The Countess 
of Dunbar, it is said, asked Thomas of Erceldoune whea 
the Scottish war would have an end, and he answered, 
among other eventualities, 

When hares kendles ope herston. 
(See ‘Thomas of Erceldoune,’ BETA, 
Ixxxvi ; also Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scotti — 
ed. = iv. 130.) To quote from the last-cited 
(p. 133) :— 

«* Among various rhymes of prophetic import, whieh 
are at this day current amongst the people of Teviotdale, 
is one, supposed to be pronounced by Thomas the Rh 
presaging the destruction of his habitation and family: 

The bare sall kittle on my hearth stane, J 

And there will never be a Laird Learmont agaia, 
The prophecy of Waldhave says inaccurately, 

That the Hare shal hirpil on the hard stones. 
‘Thomas,’ . Xxxviii; also ‘ Minstrelsy,’ #4, 


Wiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
The Flight of the King. By Allan yo Cama) 
Few events a more generally and directly 
sentiment of ,- i than do "ne flight and 


breadth f the fugitive monarchs or prince 
the house of Stuart, in the case of Prince Charla ta 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


mom for doubt whether the Court of St. James's, stil 


grere as it showed itself to the followers of the 

tenders, was wholly dissatisfied with the news that the 
bimself was in safety, All otherwise was it with 
Charles I1., whose flight and escape after the crowning 
dimster at Worcester Mr. Allan Fea bas undertaken to 
retrace and narrate. Had Cromwell himself been merci- 
fally inclined—a supposition not easily to be nursed or 
mibly to be b ed—his adherents would have seen 
of nothing but weakness in his leniency, and would 
ye been apt enough to take the administration of the 
jaw into their own hands. Sufficiently real were, accord- 
ingly, the dangers which beset Charles in his difficult 
snd devious course from Worcester to Shorebam. The 
sim of Mr. Fea, in the handsome and attractively and 
amply illustrated volume we owe to Mr. John Lane, has 
been twofold, He has told again the story of the escape, 
sifting what is inaccurate or unproven from what is 
trustworthy, and supplying a second consecutive narra- 
tive from contemporary phiets not included in 
Hughes’s ‘Boscobel Tracts,’ and intended to serve asa 
supplement to that compilation. Further, he has, “ with 
s purely historical aim,” illustrated step by step, by pen 
and pencil, the progress to the Sussex coast, exhibit- 
ing the present condition or fate of the houses in which 
the fugitive found shelter, In this attempt he has gone 
pot only to known and authentic sources, but to “ family 
and local traditions not hitherto recorded in a collective 
form.” That changes enough have been effected, during 
a period of close upon two centuries and a half, upon the 
now revisited and depicted will be easily believed. 
ill, the transformations that have been made, consider- 
able as these are, are less than might have been expected. 
Cultivation, roads, railways, and the like have altered 
to some extent the aspect of the country. Its main fea- 
tures are, however, undisturbed. No such processes of 
destruction and change of environment as constantly 
transform the vicinage of great cities are apparent in 
pastoral England, and there are yet some spots that 
might recall to Charles his flight could his shade revisit 
them. In Worcester itself—the “Faithful City”—the 
house in which the king lodged before the battle, though 
shorn of its dimensions, retains its former physiognomy. 

Of the ancient Cistercian monastery at Whiteladi 


tel 


l shown the unsuspecting traveller. In addition to 
its valuable letterpress and its attractive illustrations 
the volume has many interesting pedigrees. In its class, 
it is one of the ablest and most trustworthy as well as 
one of the most entertaining of records, 


Francis one Morris. A Memoir. By his Son, the 
Rev. M. C. F. Morris, B.C.L, (Nimmo.) 
To those—and they are fortunately many—to whom 
appeals the calm, uneventful life of a country clergy- 
man who is also a naturalist, an observer, and, to some 
extent, a controversialist, this life of the Rev. Francis 
Orpen Morris, by his son and successor as rector of Nun- 
burnholme, may be warmly commended. The author of 
‘A History of British Birds’ and many other works on 
natural history will always maintain a worthy place in 
literary history, and the first champion of the, as yet, im- 
rfectly developed measures for the preservation of bird 
ife must always be dear to the humanitarian. Morris’s 
complete one of the Darwinian theory was sincere 
as it could be, and won him the respect of many men 
of intellect and influence, to whom his rooted anta- 
gonism to vivisection would also commend him, Very 
considerable is the amount of his literary baggage, and 
he is, on the whole, a more important personage than 
those who read of his deeds and ministrations wil! be apt 
to believe. His influence on those around him was 
wholly for good, and he is one of the men who left the 
world better than they found it. For these and other 
reasons this pious and modest life by his son is welcome. 
To the naturalist the memoir makes most direct appeal ; 
but most, exeept the inflexible scientist, can read the 
work with interest, and even with advantage. It is got 
up with the luxury and taste to which Mr, Nimmo 
accustomed the public. 


Natural History in Shakespeare's Time. By H. W. 
Seager, M.B. (Stock.) 

How strange views concerning natural history were held 

in Shakepesre’s time and subsequently is known to the 

readers of the ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica’ of Sir Thomas 

Browne, and, indeed, to all students of Tudor literature, 

A happy idea has been well carried out by Mr, Seager in 


where the retreating cavaliers, the king in their midst, 
first drew rein, the ruins survive, though of. the quaint 
half-timbered and far more modern edifice formerly 
attached to them no vestige is left, The cottage at 
Madeley, but little altered since Charles’s time, is repro- 

with the adjacent old barn and the orchard. So 


we pass on to Boscobel and the Royal Oak, and so 
forward to spot after spot of historic or romantic interest, 
fare now to be revisited. A portion of the ground 
covered at the outset by Mr, Fea has already been 
traced by Cuthbert Bede, and those interested in the 
subject, and in Jane and Mary Lane, will find abundant 
material in ‘N. & Q.,’ especially in the Fourth Series, 
Of Jane Lane several portraits are reproduced, those 
from paintings showing her as a singularly handsome 
Woman. A contemporary print, in the possession of 
Mr. Fea, presenta her riding pillion behind the king. 

Laue is less striking in appearance, but has a 
very pleasing and wi expression. Long, indeed, 
would be the list of all the scenes and objects repro- 
duced in this most attractive volume, A useful feature 
in it is the exposure of the «rroneous traditions con- 
cerning Charles's escape. ‘These are very numerous. 
4s is known to readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ very many spots 
wholly out of the line of flight now known still retain 
traditions concerning the monarch, who is supposed to 
have been so near London as Rickmansworth. Spots 
in which the king is reported to have hidden are 


collecting excerpts from writers of, principally, the six- 
teenth century, and supplying us with a work, part 
commonplace book, part cyclopeedia, concerning the 
fauna and flora of early England. That Shakspeare 
entertained some of the strange beliefs herein recorded 
is certain ; that he disputed many of them—in spite of 
the fact, on which Mr. Seager insists, that his know- 
ledge of natural history was far greater than that of his 
contemporaries—is not certain. Passages from Shak- 
speare are affixed to very many of the extracts, and others 
from his fellow dramatists or poete—Dekker, Middleton, 
Nash, Harington, &c.—are also supplied. A list of the 
books from which extracts are principally taken is pre- 
fixed. It includes Bartholomew ‘De Proprietatibus 
Rerum,’ the popular authority of the day; the ‘ Hortus 
Sanitatis’; Topeell’s ‘ History of Four-footed Beasts and 
Serpents and [T. Mouffet’s] Theater of Insects’; Holland's 
Pliny ; Harrison's ‘ Description of Britain’; the herbals 
of Gerarde and Parkinson; Lupton’s ‘A Thousand 
Notable Things’; and other books with which the anti- 
quary is familiar. An important addition to the value 
of the book is made by the reproduction of the quaint 
and marvellous designs in which our ancestors showed 
their knowledge or ignorance of the fauna of distant 
countries, and of imaginary or mythical creatures, such as 
the basilisk, dragon, mandrake, barnacle, &c, Even 
more amusing than these are the fancy sketches of real 
animals, such as the camel or the crocodile. Much of 
the information supplied is familier to the instructed 
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Wrra this 
reissue of ‘“‘The Antiquary'’s Library,” a series of works 
issued by subscription some dozen years ago, in praise of 
which we bave already spoken. Though anything rether 
than exbaustive, since half a dozen more volumes might 
be compiled on the subject, Mr. Watkins's book is edify- 
ing and appetizing. We are still disposed to regard the 
Homeric bestiary, with which the work opens, as the 
most important portion, though we disagree with some 
of the translations—that, to wit, of lettz by grasshopper. 
The true rendering, of course, is cicada, C-cade is used 
in English in the fifteenth century. Surely this is 
* obvious, since Homer speaks of it in the thickets, sitting 
on a tree, und sending forth a thin, clear voice, It is 
but just to say that both Chapman and Pope, in trans- 
lating the ‘Iliad,’ iii, 151, use “grasshopper.” It is, 
nevertheless, wrong. We had hoped, in the case of a 
reissue, to find an index. This, however, remains a 
desideratum. 


reader, To such, even, the work commends itself, since 
it is pleasant to bave in one volume, to which reference 
is easy, a mass of information such as is supplied, and 
there is much he is likely to bave forgotten. Among 
the designs is one showing the removal from the head of 
the toad of the jewel, bere called a “ nandet or crapaud- 
ine.” A glossary adds to the utility of a work of abundant 
value and curiosity. 


Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients. By 


Rev. M. G. Watkins, MA. (S:ock.) 
able compilation Mr, Stock begins a 


The Order of the Coif. By Alexander Pulling, Serjeant- 
at-Law. (Ciowes & Sons.) 
A pozen years have elapsed since, in a costly form, 
Serjeant Builing’s ‘Order of the Coif’ first saw the 
light. Its merits won immediate recognition, and it 
remains the best t of an and illustrious 
institution, now existing only in memory. By those 
interested in the study of the legal profession, and, 
indeed, in the development of English institutions 
generally, it will always be valued, and it will have a 
lace in every legal library by the more ambitious, 
ut not less erudite or adequate, works of Campbell and 
Foss, A new edition at a moderate price is the more 
welcome, since the first edition, though not yet officially 
classed as a rarity, is out of print and but seldom en- 
countered, It is issued, moreover, in a bandsome form, 
with an admirably executed picture of the Court of 
Common Pleas in the time of Henry VI. serving as 
frontispiece; a fine plate of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries, temp. Elizabeth ; a portrait of the author and 
various effigies of legal luminaries; and other illustra- 
tions. A genuine service is rendered by the reissue. 


Chronologies and Calendars, By James C. Macdonald, 
F.8S.A. Scot. (Andrews.) 
Tuts isa little work which the student and the echolar 
will do well to have at hand for constant reference, 
Mr. Macdonald has sought to write a popular treatiee, 
and to carry the reader along with him “ at every turn of 
[his] narrative and argument.” In this he has succeeded, 
and his book may be perused with pleasure by all except 
the most frivolous clase of readers. It is, however, us « 
work of reference it is to be most earnestly commended. 
Books similar in class are to be found, and have been 
indispensable to those following seriously historical 
studies. None, however, simplifies matters quite in the 
game manner, and we have ourselves placed it imme- 
diately under our hand for constant use. If some of 
our readers would do the same we should be relieved 
from the elementary questions on chronological subjects 
that from time to time beset us, It isa work of genuine 


ie Journal of the Ex-Libris Society, (Black.) 
B latest number of this flourishi odical repro 
duces a large number of interestin p fy It fupplies 
also some valuable notes on ‘ Borlase Book-plates, by 
Mr. J. 8. Attwood, Those interested in what is quite a 
subject of the d»y will be glad to know that the sixth 
annus! meeting and exhibition will be held at the West. 
minster Palace Hotel on 10 and 11 June next. Intend. 
ing exbibicors should send a list of their exhibits before 
to K. Wright, Public Lib; 
ymouth, from whom all necessary information : 
obtained. = 


We have received the first eleven week! parts 
cheap reissue of the very serviceable French and She 
lish Dictionary of M, F. E. A. Gase (Sir I, Pitman & 
Sons), A new fount of type has been provided, and the 
work is no less legible than full and convenient, Com- 
poring it with the handy dictionary we have been 
tomed to use, we find it superior alike in extent 
value of information. si a = 


Mrs. TsaBELLA Linyacs Banks, well known as 1 
writer and as the possessor of archeological knowledge 
concerning Lancashire and adjacent counties, died on 
the 4th , at of seventy-six, and was buried 
on the 7th in Abney Park Cemetery. 
occasional contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ — Oo 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following noticn; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of puper, with the 
signature = the — and such odiven as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 

Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Slate, Athenwum Press, 
Lane, E.C. 
M. B, Orncer.— 
Trifles make the sum of human things, 


Hannah More, ‘ Sensibility.’ 

(“ The Legend of the Moss Rose ”).—If by this you mean 
the lines beginning 

The angel of the flowers one day 

Within a rose-tree sleeping lay, 
they first appeared in Blackwood’s Magasine, and are, # 
far as we know, anonymous. 

A. P. (“ Between the devil and the deep sea ”),—See 

*‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8. i, 453. No further information as 
the origin or author of the pbrase has reached us, 


CorriGenDun.—P. 354, col. 2, 1. 3, for “1819” read 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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sz A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 

And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 

THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. omens 


MANNERING (G. E.).—WITH AXE and RIFLE in NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 
With 18 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Royal 8vo. . 12 


FARTHEST EAST and SOUTH-WEST: Notes on a Journey Home through Jagan, 
Australasia, and America, by an Anglo-Indian Globe Trotter. 8vo. o 15 


QUILLEMARD (F, H. H.).—The CRUISE of the “MARCHESA” to KAMS. 
CHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Maps and Illustrations... 21 


YON HOHNEL (LUDWIG).—DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLPH and STEFAN IE: 
an Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting Expedition in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887-88. Translated by NANCY BELL (N. 
DANVERS). With 179 Illustrations and 2 large and 4 small Coloured —— 
2 vols. 8vo. ... coe 

“BACCHANTE,” The CRUISE of HER ‘MAJESTY'S SHIP, 1879-82, Com iled 
from the Private Journals of Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales. ith 
Additions by J.N. DALTON, Illustrations, Charts, and Maps, 2 vols, 


CONWAY (Sir WILLIAM MARTIN), M.A.—CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in 
the KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS, containing Scientific Reports by Prof. T. G. 
Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., Dr. A. G. Butler, F.L.S., W. Laurence, H. Duckworth, 
B.A., Lieut. -Col. A. G. "Durand, C.B., W. Botting Hemsley, F.R.S., W. F. Kirby, 
F.LS. F.E.S., Miss C. A. Raisin, B.Sc. and Prof. ©. F. Roy, F.R.S. With 
Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, Maps, and Supplementary Volume, 2 vols. 

CRAIK (Mrs.).—An UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
Beautifully illustrated. 4to. ... 

ERMAN (A.).—LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated toad H. M. TIRARD. With 
400 Illustrations and Maps. Super-royal 8vo... : 

HUBNER (Baron VON).—A RAMBLE ROUND ‘the WORLD, 1871. Translated 
by LADY HERBERT. Illustrated 

ROMILLY (HUGH H.).—The WESTERN PACIFIC at NEW GUINEA. — 
Edition. Map. Crown 8vo, “ 

SANDEMAN (E. F.).—EIGHT MONTHS in an Ox. WAGGON: Reminiscences of 
Boer Life. With Map. 8vo._ ... 

STANLEY (H. M.).—IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, Quest, Retreat of 
Emin Pasha, Governor of — With 150 Woodcut Illustrations and —_ 
2 vols, 8vo. ... ‘ 

STONE (OLIVIA M.). _TENERIFFE ond its sIx SATELLITES; or, the Caneay 
Islands, Past and Present. With Maps and Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by Harris Stone, M.A. F.L.8., &c, 2 vols. 

SWITZERLAND : its Scenery and its People pictorially semated by Eminent 
Swiss and German Artists. Comprising above 300 Pictures printed in the Text 
and 63 Full-Page Pictures, of which 16 are in Colours. With Historical and 
Descriptive Text, based on the German of Dr. GSELL-FELS. — — ito. 
cloth elegant, gilt edges 
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